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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC OFFERS A 
“YEARFUL” OF INTERESTING 
BULLETINS 


The National Geographic has delighted us 
once more with the news that members of the 
Family may receive that wonderful weekly bulle- 
tin of photographs and articles about all parts of 
the world for the low price of 25 cents, plus three 
cents for forwarding your requests to them. 

As you may remember from previous years, 
this publication comes to you for 30 weeks, and 
this year’s bulletins will contain five articles and 
seven illustrations or maps in each issue. 

Perfect for keeping up with what's going on in 
the world, this bulletin is a dependable source of 
information and ideas—many of them applicable 
in your art classes. Send for your copy today, so 
we can get your name to the National Geo- 
graphic Society in time to receive the first 
bulletin—October 6. Send 28 cents—three cents 
for forwarding costs, to Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 1710 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. Be sure to send before November 30, 1947. 


COME FOR A RIDE ON THE 
BURLINGTON 


Everyone loves to watch a train go by. There’s 
something about the click of steel on steel, the 
flashing faces at the windows and the breathless 
excitement of the whistle blast that makes children 
of all of us. Now we can experience the thrill of 
bringing locomotives right into the classroom 
through this attractive album of railroad pictures 
and information titled THE BURLINGTON 
ROUTE. Published by the Kalmbach Publishing 
Company of Milwaukee, this album measures 14 
by 1014 inches, with easy-to-turn pages held by a 
spiral binding. The cover is shiny-surfaced card- 
board with a picture of a diesel engine pulling a 
long line of oil tanks through a deep canyon. 
Twenty pages of photographs show a wonderful 
variety of scenery as well as trains. See the broad 
expanse of the Mississippi, the rugged terrain of 
Wyoming and Colorado, the food-laden freights 
winding through the productive fields of Illinois. 

Here is an example of applied design in trans- 
portation, including modern, comfortable depots, 
“second story’’ observation roofs, and stream- 
lined engines and cars for sleek, efficient beauty. 
Send $1.03 today for your copy of the picture 
album, THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. The address 
is Secretary, The School Arts Family, 1710 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Send your request 
before November 30, 1947. 
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FRED HARVEY PRESENTS FULL 
COLOR PRINTS OF “INDIANS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST” 


Here is a twenty-scene picture trip to the South- 
west, sponsored by the Fred Harvey organization 
and bringing you pictures of Indians and their 
handicraft products out of the stark beauty that 
is our Southwest. Many of the pictures are taken 
from actual photographs, such as the Hopi House 
at Grand Canyon and this note of authenticity 
makes every scene more delightful than the last. 

For the craft-conscious, there are three plates 
showing ancient and modern Indian craft work in 
basketry, blankets, and pottery. So distinct are 
the pictures that you see all the design detail as 
well as the subtle blending of colors. 

Winter and summer scenes are included in the 
folio. You see a Taos Indian tracking a deer in 
the snow, Tewa women carrying water over the 
hot sands to their pueblo, bread-baking in the out- 
door ovens of the Acoma people, Navajo traders 
wrapped in their bright blankets as they make 
their way through the cactus-dotted snow. For a 
climax of somber beauty, see the coppery tones 
of a scene inside the kiva, as three Indians sit 
broodingly around a huge tom-tom, pounding 
out a native chant. 

These pictures have a mat-like finish, size 815 
by 11! inches overall, and are yours to display 
in the classroom for only $1.03, including postage 
for forwarding your request to Fred Harvey. 

Send $1.03 today for ‘Indians of the South- 
west” to Secretary, The School Arts Family, 1710 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before Novem- 
ber 30, 1947. 


NEW PAINTING TRENDS 


It is no longer necessary to paint portraits, still 
life, or outdoor scenes in order to express oneself 
in art. Outstanding examples of the new freedom 
in art are to be found in the Museum of Non- 
Objective Painting in New York City. Here, in a 
world of misty gray with a background of beautiful 
music are displayed paintings whose symmetry, 
design, and color set new standards in painting. 
Not for those who must see actual reproductions 
of persons or objects in their paintings, this new 
world of forms calls upon the imagination and 
stimulates the creative, giving enjoyment to all 
who keep an open mind concerning this de- 
parture from the conventional forms of painting. 

As an example, let us look at ‘‘Spirituality’’ by 
Rudolph Bauer. Painted in shades of orange and 
yellow, with little moving lines of greens, pink, 
red, and blue like the tails of tiny comets, there is 
a strong emotional quality about every shade and 
line that is climaxed at the top by two white lights 
that seem to glow incandescently, with an overall 
effect of brightness and shining hope. 

Reproductions of many paintings by Bauer and 
Kandinsky may be purchased. The 81%- by 1I- 
inch size sells tor 25 cents each and there are four 
ll- by 14-inch available for $1.00 each. Send 
your requests for these reproductions that open 
a new world of emotion expressed in glowing 
color for yourself and your pupils. The address is 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 24 East 54th 
Street, New York City, New York. 


Send $2.34 for your Round Trip of the October 
Family Circle, including the Geographic Bulletin, 
Burlington booklet, and Indian portfolio. Mail to 
Secretary, The School Arts Family, 1710 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before November 30, 
1947. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal |i! rary 


This month has brought many delightful sur. 
prises to us here at the Creative Hands Book 
Shop. Within the past two weeks we have re. 
ceived two outstanding orders—one from a 
school board ordering 12 copies each of many 
titles—another a complete art and craft library 
for a college. Here is proof that we are reaching 
the people that our shopping service was or- 
ganized for—one of the greatest satisfactions that 
an organization can know. 


And now for a different kind of book—one 
written to help in answering questions every art 
teacher hears from pupils—‘'How can I get into 
the field of commercial art?’ ‘How shall I prepare 
for an interview?’ ‘‘How are art departments 
organized?’ SO-—YOU’RE GOING TO BE 
AN ARTIST! is the title of the book and Mat. 
lack Price, the author, has a rich and varied 
background in the commercial art field that 
enables him to answer and anticipate questions 
that arise concerning that all-important ‘“‘first 
job.” 


This publication, as intriguing as its title, con- 
tains 14 information-packed chapters: Artists 
Don't Happen—Art for Sale—Art Director Re- 
veals All—More About the Art Director—Art Isa 
Job—And More—Samples, or What Have You— 
So Much a Week—a total of 14 chapters of 
‘inside information,’’ 168 pages illustrated with 
true-to-life drawings that capture with authen- 
ticity the atmosphere of art departments in 
commercial organizations. 


Send today for your copy of SO—YOU'RE 
GOING TO BE AN ARTIST! by Matlack Price. 
The price is only $2.50 and the address is the 
Creative Hands Book Shop, 1710 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


We are making available to all readers of this 


.column our list of 500 best books on arts and 


crafts. Just drop us a postal card, telling us that 
you would like a copy of our book list and mail it | 
to Creative Hands Book Shop, 1710 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. We'll see that your copy is 
shipped immediately. 
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Just as color heightens the effect of a picture or a 
play, so An-Du-Septic Dustless Colored Crayon 
makes for blackboard drama. Lecturers find it a 
most successful device for focusing audience atten- 
tion. And, as every teacher knows, better attention 
usually results in better retention. Extra fine in 
quality—intense in color—soft and smooth in tex- 
ture—ideal in working properties—An-Du-Septic 
Dustless Colored Crayon is also excellent for group 
murals, posters and scenic designs. Available in 24 
colors, in boxes of 12, 24, and 144 sticks. 








FREDERICK CHAPMAN ILLUSTRATIONS 
TAKEN FROM “THE WRECK OF THE 
WILD WAVE,’’ BY EDITH THACKERHURD. 
PUBLISHED BY 
SITY PRESS. 











THE OXFORD UNIVER. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 






No medium performs this vital liaison more brilliantly than Higgins American 


Drawing Inks—the accepted medium with so many successful artists, illustrators 






and designers. Such an artist is Frederick Chapman, three of whose striking illus- SINCE 1880 






trations, done in Higgins American India Ink, are here reproduced. 






Your work too deserves this superlative medium—deserves the complete control 






and balance, the quality and character of line, the fluid ease of use of Higgins Ameri- 






can Drawing Inks. Ask for them at your dealer’s. 





HIGGINS 
HIGGIHAS iwi CO., INC., 271 NINTH STREET, BRUURLYN 15, N. Y. seaican mon 








KERAMIC 
KILNS 


gine EASY” 


FI 
MAKE PROVIDE BETTER FINISH 


The ultimate in ceramic kilns. Fire every piece uniformly and 
properly, bringing out all design values with a finer finish. With 
Keramic Kilns you can fire a wide variety of ceramics, from 
low fire pottery up to and including stone wares. 


Multiple-tube muffle. Radiant heat from entire surface of 


























each tube plus positive temperature controls insure uniform Write for 
temperature and economical operation. detailed 
ee information. 





Exclusive super-arch construction permits expansion of 
tubes without damage. Tubes in front of door can be quickly 7 


removed for easy loading. DE R FIRE CLAY 
Se ompany —_— 







Sn | cree oth 
NEW YORK. NY CiTy, UTAH 


DENVER, COLO,U S.A 


Keromic Kilns range from 1.82 to 31 cubic feet capacity. 
Choice of gas, oil, or kerosene heat. 
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Looking ahead to next year’s needs? Make this effi- 
ciently designed box of Devoe Water Colors your choice 
for classroom use! Eight generous pans of Devoe quality 


For Classroom Achievement 


DEVOE WAIE! 


IN FITTED 
METAL BOX 


Like the “Feel” 
of Red Sable? 


Really fine quality red 
sable water color brushes 
are still none too plenti- 
ful. So, if you like the 
“‘extra something”’ they 
bring to your work-you’ll 
like this offer. Just send 
75 cents, and we'll send 
you postpaid one of the 
limited quantity of our 
best No. 826 Red Sable 
Brushes, size 4. Write to- 
day to Dept. 32, Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., 
787 First Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y. 





DEVOE Quality Products 
Are Incentives to Progress 
Oil Colors—Water Colors 
Show Card Tempera Colors 


colors (including black) and a good quality brush Dry Art Colors 
make this a decidedly practical kit for individual 


student’s use. Get in touch with your supplier now to ART 
make sure of adequate stock of Devoe art supplies for 
your next year’s needs. SUPPLIES 











BETTER 








...made by 
Americas oldest pen maker 


smooth, uniform strokes with no blotting 


eee 


Stirdy.. .precision-built for hard use 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. LETTERING PENS 


The Brown Bros. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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POTTERS’ 


KICK WHEELS: 


@ Easy to operate 
@ Compact 
®@ Balanced construction 


@ Sturdy 








Drakenfeld also offers 
high quality 
ELECTRIC 

CERAMIC KILNS 

YET EACH DRAWING HAS BEEN MADE AND RE- PREPARED 


PRODUCED IN AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT WAY! _—— 

CLAY BODIES 
@ Here are two drawings made by the same artist. The one on the left 
is done in wash and reproduced by the halftone process. The other is 
made on CRAFTINT Doubletone drawing paper and reproduced as an we ee 


ordinary line cut. kK Eo 
@ CRAFTINT Doubletone, with the hidden shading screens, is not only “Drakenfeld \° 3S 


a time saver in the preparation of art but also economical to reproduce. 








F- DRAKENFELD & CO eg 
@ Art teachers everywhere have been most enthusiastic about Double- Tee ree 


tone. This different technique holds the interest of the student and at the 
same time gives him practical instruction— for Doubletone is used com- 
mercially by professional artists the world over. 


TEACHERS’ AND STUDENT KITS 
. for colleges and professional art instructors, explaining use of CRAF- 
TINT Doubletone, Singletone and Tracing Vellum, free on request. 


Student Kits, containing sheets of CRAFTINT materials and examples of vari- 
ous types of drawings on Doubletone, available to sell to students at $1 each. 











THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING co. 
1625 Collamer Ave. 7 Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! ' 3) & WM ANIMALS 





Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced into 
beautiful artistic accessones 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 
other sturdily constructed items all ready for your 
magic transformation by coloring or carving. No 
extra tools or equipment required 
Easy todo. Inexpensive $ ‘ 4 q ND MAN Et 
Ideal for orginal gifts Y, . < i ANIMALS IN THIS NEW BOC Ne Thousands of young artists “ 
Write today for your copy of this : 5 4 YOUR DEALER HAS IT OR choo 
me . Colorful Catalog — packed with en ae: SEND #%® To enthusiastic about Alabastine S : 
a See cemeetene ~ Seles DERE WALTER T. FOSTER Art Colors. And why this enthusiasm: 
technique tips : .. 7 . nity h 5 ‘ 
: As ox F56 Because they're brilliant . . . they're easy 
THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO us Lame LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA to use .. . there's a wide variety of colors. 
Teachers are ordering NOW for their 


school year supplies. 


36 COLORS os brilliant COLORS by Sargent peg Rien 


today to: 
and permanent as oils! Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 


em - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Inks - Crayons 
Ze vei SMACALAR ee ce fer escanied Catalog A | A B A S T | N E 
ART PENCILS. ART CRAYON CO., INC. 


T sample ‘ American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building P A N T P R 0 0 U C if § 
write to EAGLE PENCIL CO. NewYork ...Toronto | 5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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Above: A type of Jabado danced by natives in the costume of Pont-’n-Abad. 
Below, left: A Pont Aven mother and daughter, in identical costume, make the most of a holiday occasion. 
Below, right: Modern Breton musicians with ‘‘Bombard”’ and ‘‘Biniow”’ 
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In the north of France, the Bretons still dance as they have for centuries past on 


S@INT MICHEL & Cété du Nor Bet 





ee 


the shores which were once defended by the historic bastion of Mont Saint Michel 


DANCING, MUSIC, AND HANDICRAFTS 
INTEGRATE IN BRITTANY 


MADAME E. GALBRUN 


Presidente de la Federation des Cercles Celtiques 


S IN all countries, dancing has always 
been popular in Brittany. And, 
as in most countries, it has played a 
leading role in the community ritu- 
als, celebrations, and merry-making 





the stimulants of handicrafts, whether they be in the 
factory or in the home. Dancing, music, and the 
people’s handicrafts are still the integral parts of any 
nation’s holiday celebrations. 


Some of the finest examples of the Folk Dance are 
still found in the Province of Brittany on the northern 
coast of France—and are described in the following 
text by a native authority of French Folk Art. 


At the beginning of this century when it seemed 
as if Brittany was to lose her costumes, dances, and 
music, an extraordinary revival was started by the 
Celtic Clubs and Society of Bagpipers, not only in 
Brittany but in other cities and towns where Breton 
colonies existed. Schools were set up and every year 


which have been and still are one of . 


hundreds of students are afforded the possibility of 
studying the language and folk arts of one of the most 
historic sections of Europe. 


The Breton dances for every festivity—-weddings, 
festivals, harvest, haymaking, and all kinds of social 
gatherings—in other words, the Holidays of France 
and of Brittany in particular, mean dancing. There 
are everyday dances and formal dances—some 
include as many as one hundred performers and are 
danced in farmyards or village squares. 


As these dances exist today, much of their ancient 
character has been preserved and some of the reli- 
gious symbolism, traditional to folk dancing the world 
over, is still found in the Breton dances. 


Broadly speaking, these dances of northern France 
fall into two classes: the “‘coiling’’ or serpentine type 
(complete circles, snakelike figures, or combinations 
of both) and the ‘facing’ type (two sets of dancers 
facing each other, advancing and withdrawing in 
turn). 
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Above: A bride of Pont-’n-Abad and her attendants all wear their traditional local costume with heavily embroidered jacket, worn 
with Holiday Side out. Detail of this style of jacket is shown on page 42. Below: Costumes of Brittany are equally important to all 
members of the family. The two family groups are posed sitting on the traditional chest which sits below the “‘lis-clos’’ or Breton bed 
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A dance may consist of the same step repeated over 
and over again from beginning to end, or may be 
divided into two or three parts, each part using a 
different kind of step. The dancers may all perform 
the same steps together, as when they hold each 
other by the hand, or they may constitute groups of 
two, three, four, or eight. There are only one or two 
types of dances with groups of three. 


The rhythm is extremely varied, at times very 
swift, and at times very slow. Some dances begin 
very slow and gradually become swifter. Another 
pattern is slow-swift-slow. The most widespread step, 
which remains as the basis of every dance, whatever 
variations may be introduced, is known as the “‘paz a 
bevar’’ (quadruple step). It consists of three steps 
towards the left, followed by a kind of jump, with one 
leg quickly thrown backwards. This is repeated 
twice. 


The music to these dances is quite original and 
deserves a special study for its own sake, as it uses, 
besides the classical major and minor, a variety of 
other modes. Two instruments are used. One, called 
“biniou,’’ is a sort of bagpipe, with one reed instead 
of three. The other one, called ‘‘bombard,” is a type 
of flute or clarinet, about twelve inches long, ending 
much like a trumpet. Both instruments produce a 
shrill sound which is heard far and wide in the open 
country. The “bombard” plays the tune and the 
‘‘biniow”’ the accompaniment. Sometimes, instead of 
dancing to the tunes of those two instruments, people 
dance to a song. At the end of each stanza comes a 
ritornelle and, as often as not, a shout. 


Tue costumes play a leading role in the dances of 
Brittany; without them the dance would lose much of 
its charm. In fact, the costumes of Brittany are one of 
the highlights of France and in themselves are works 
of art and fine handicraft. They are made of cloth and 
velvets of many colors, richly embroidered with 
various kinds of thread and often ornamented in gold 
lace or braidwork. The caps or headdresses are of 
precious lace or beautifully designed eyelet em- 
broidery, and the aprons are made of fine embroid- 


ered silk, satins, or brocades. These costumes are as 


varied and gay as the butterflies; indeed, every dis- 
trict, almost every parish, wears a costume with a 
different version of headdress, jacket, apron, and 
skirt. 


The names of the dances are of several origins. 
Some are French, as ‘‘gavotte.’’ Some names seem 


to be quite meaningless, as ‘‘jibiri’’ and “‘laride.”’ 
Other names, such as “‘pilafi al lann’’ (crushing the 
furze) show that the dance was performed at first at 
some festivity connected with farming, though a 
dance was never used for doing the work itself, as is 
sometimes asserted. An interesting name is ‘‘jaba- 
dao,"’ derived from “‘sabbath,’’ meaning, of course, 
““witches’ sabbath.”’ 


Though it would be a mistake to insist too much on 
the symbolic meaning of the dances, there still seems 
to be a note of it, as the dancers always move from 
left to right, and a circle is always described clock- 
wise, that is to say, sunwise, which could be inter- 
preted as having some connection with the sun or else 
with fecundity. 


Though symbolism may have been there at the 
beginning, it has long since vanished from the mem- 
ory of the people, and many minor elements, either 
invented or borrowed from foreign countries, have 
also altered the character of every dance. 


It is worthy of notice that it is the men who lead and 
play the chief part, the women simply follow. The 
most difficult steps are always performed by men. 
Sometimes there are only men at the start, the women 
joining in later. There is a tradition that there were 
once dances in which women took part only by moon- 
light in solitary places. 


Breton dances are closely akin to the dances used 
in other Celtic countries, especially Ireland and 
Scotland. The music has the same character, and the 
instruments are similar. The folk dances of England 
have also much in common with the folk dances of 
Brittany. That some Celtic influence has been 
exerted over England is not to be wondered at, as 
tunes of Celtic origin are even recognizable in folk 
songs found in America, such as the Negro spirituals. 


In all, Folk Dances as Folk Art are closely inte- 
grated with the lives of all of us. Our holidays and 
our celebrations still reflect the traditional merry- 
making and festive decorations of centuries past. 
People of all nations enjoy a good time—holidays, 
festivals, pageants, and celebrations in general are 
one thing which all countries have in common. By a 
study of those of our neighbors, we find the origin of 
many of our accepted customs and habits. We do 
not have to go far in this review of holiday origins to 
realize that in these traditions the whole world meets 
in sympathetic understanding. 
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The arch or scallop motif suggests the curve of metal or 
wooden bookends, a gesso decorated or carved jewel casket 
or the curve of the lip of a ceramic bowl. In jewelry design it 
could become the head of an owl lapel ornament, an earring 
or the inspiration of a pouch-shaped, tooled-leather purse 


Detail of a heavily embroidered, double-breasted Breton jacket. It may be buttoned either way. The side most heavily embroidered is 

for special occasions, and the less elaborate side is worn every day. The design seems always to be worked in thread of yellow and 

gold on a body of heavy black wool with panels of velvet set into sleeves which are often edged with gold metal fringe. Embroidery 

designs will vary greatly, according to the owner’s taste. The jacket pictured above shows a beautiful application of border designs 
in variations which suggest many decorative uses 
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The above model from the Newark Museum shows the con- 
struction of the Brefon ‘“‘lis-clos,"’ or closeted, double decker 
bed with its linen chest at the base 


Exquisite panels of carving 
ornament the furniture of the 
Breton household 


Three pitchers which show the Bretons’ versatile application of material to functional handwork. A milk pitcher of handwrought 

brass with copper bands sits at extreme left. Center water jar stands about thirteen inches high and is of heavy handwrought copper 

with a wrought iron handle. The wooden wine jug is typical of those carried to the fields by the farmers. It is copper banded and 
measures about ten inches in height 
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Zoltan I. Poharnok records two shepherd carvings which are on mirror containers in the Hungarian National Museum, Budapest 
Above: Swineherds of the Bakony Mountains at their Weapon Dance. 
Below: Illustration of the Ballad of Mariska Sagi, who was danced to death 
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DANCING, THE LIFE 
OF HUNGARY 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK 


Representative of the Hungarian Council of Arts 


N SPEAKING of the dances of Hungary, 
we must distinguish between the ritual 
and entertainment type. The peasant 
regards dancing as entertainment but his 
dances are closer to a ritual. The city 
folk use dancing as a sublimated amorous 
performance but the case is radically different with 
the country people. Though it may lead to the same 
objective, there is much more expression in the 
merrymaking element of the dance, as folk dances are 
basically forms of self expression, or otherwise bottled 
up sentiments. The Hungarians are extremely musi- 
cal and their sensitiveness to rhythm is best proved 
by a military record, written by the world-famous pro- 
fessor of medicine; Billroth. As a result of tests per- 
formed with troops stationed at the former monarchist 
garrisons in Vienna he noted the following percent- 
ages of men who could not learn to march to music 
was: 33% among the Slovaks and Poles; 20-30% 
among Rumanians and Bosnians; 2% among Germans 
and Czechs; and 1-O% among the Hungarians. 
Though the majority of Hungarian dances are for 
men only, the well-known Csardas offers good danc- 
ing for the women folk, also. To show how very 
Hungarian the Csardas is, in a book of the late 
Professor A. Stein, orientalist, he mentions a reception 
given in his honor in a small village near the Chinese 
Wall. He describes how the population, less than two 
hundred souls in all, had a great celebration for them 
with music and all, their dancing being the Csardas 
and the tune having been played as if a Hungarian 
Gypsy ‘wrote’ it. The Csardas is danced to gypsy 
music and it would be a mistake indeed to suppose 
that there is any set form to the steps of the dance. 
Actually, very few of the Hungarian Folk Dances 
have any particular pattern and the Csardas is one 
which has no trace of any at all. The name of the 
Csardas comes from the word “‘csarda’’ meaning 
wayside inn, thus the dance is called “The One 
From the Inn.’ The rhythm is fast and the movements 
spontaneous and as varied as the individuals who 
dance it. However, two phases of fast can be found in 
it—the slower movements and the whirlwind. Both 
are shaped and timed by the dancers but the whirl- 
wind is dominated by the caprice of the band. As 
Liszt once remarked in Hungary when visiting there, 
“This is a most frenetic dance; it really throbs with 
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In the first of a series of articles on Hungarian Folk Art, Mr. 
Poharnok describes some of the colorful dances which are the 
background and integral part of life in Hungary. Extensive 
walking trips over Europe brought Mr. Poharnok into close 
contact with the people and their habits. His determination to 
conquer the various languages and record the life of the 
people in the colorful and typical style for which he is famous 
has led him to experiment with new color reproduction meth- 
ods of printing which have recently been launched with 
astonishing success 


unbridled, boundless passion, and the rhapsodic 
mood of the Hungarians.” 

A much practiced figure is when the male dancer 
throws his partner away by turning her with a swift 
movement—thus she stands alone spinning and 
spinning as long as she can and when her pirouette 
is over, she joins the man again who, during the 
while, has danced alone. 

In the Herdsman’s Dance, the Sword Dance, and 
the Recruiting Dances, women take no part at all, and 
it is in these male dances that ritual is most apparent, 
though merrymaking is the aim. In such as the 
baptismal, funeral, and punitive dances, the merry- 
making, of course, is reduced to practically nothing. 


One of the most original of the Hungarian men’s 
dances was that of the Heyducks, or the ‘‘cowboys,”’ 
who drove large numbers of surplus cattle to western 
markets. Weatherbeaten and strong as these fellows 
were, their dances were astonishingly delicate. 
Socially, they formed an invaluable class with their 
peculiar type of occupation which became vital in 
crises of breeding or marketing, but the best and most 
preferred life for them was that of a soldier. They were 
formidable men at war. Their music was that of the 
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herdsman’s bagpipe and the following score pre- 
serves the tune: 


Giute DANCE OF THE HEYDUCKS 
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The dance was a most difficult one originally but it 
has been greatly modified during the past three cen- 
turies. From records in old drawings and paintings, 
the dance is now hardly similar to its origin. 

The Recruiting Dances, such as the group called 
“Verbunkos’’ (Werboonkoesh), | ear resemblance to 
that of the Heyducks, at least in spirit. In the old days, 
when monarchist Vienna wanted good soldiers, the 
notorious recruiting envoys went from inn to inn in 
Hungary, treating the village boys to drinks and 
merriment. As the evening wore on, contracts were 
somehow signed and the boys had danced themselves 
into the Kaiser’s army. When the charm of the drinks 
had vanished, the contract was still signed and, being 
honest and proud, they took the consequences of 
their crazy moments without comment. 

Another form of this ‘Lads’ Dance” is performed on 
the Great Plainland. Two men dance it facing each 
other, holding hands and turning each other now and 
then. 

This form of dance is quite near to the Shepherds’ 
Dance which is rather mystical. It consists of slow 
steps over crossed sticks—reminding the spectator of 
the loneliness of the shepherd who kills his time by the 
entertainment of performing slow, rhythmical steps 
within a bounded frame. The dancer looks ahead of 
himself with head bent, on the vast plain there is no 
soul near him, he is utterly lonely. Another dance 
which is popular with the shepherds is the one in 
which two axes or shepherds’ crooks are laid on the 
ground, forming a cross, and the steps are danced 
within the four spaces. 

There are other dances assumed to be Hungarian 
in origin but which in reality, no doubt, came from the 
West, and are now, after decades, even centuries, 
naturalized to their new homeland. For example, the 
“Pillow Dance’ which was of Austrian origin had 
already been accepted as a real Hungarian dance 
back as far as 1718. Now, due to its long stay in 
Hungary, it is a stranger to its homeland but the fact 
that it is rather a group game in which the man follows 
the woman in orderly sequence, proves that it is of 
Western origin. In the Pillow Dance the dancers join 
hands, forming a circle that moves first to the right, 
then to the left. A solitary dancer, holding pillow, 
keeps turning around in the middle of the circle and 
eventually selects a partner of the opposite sex from 
the moving circle about her. He or she then places 
the pillow before his choice and kneels on it to re- 
ceive the reward of a kiss and thus they join the 
dancing circle together. 

There is a separate group of dances which we might 
call Incidental Dances which are nearer to ritual per- 
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Ready for the Bottle Dance 


formances, though the basic reason for them now is 
enjoyment. They have no choreographic structure 
but are as integral parts of festivals as are poetry or 
music. In parts of the country where the railroad is 
not too near and urban civilization has not yet made 
the people shy of their spontaneous and traditional 
self expression, we can still find some fascinating 
dances which belong to this category. 

There are still some ancient wedding dances prac- 
ticed in Hungary where a wedding has at least 
twenty phases and lasts several weeks. Of the wed- 
ding dances, the Bridle Dance is the most important 
where every man present must dance with the bride, 
thus acknowledging her as a married woman. In this 
group is also the Bottle Dance which, as a rule, is 
performed by the cook-women. It demands real skill 
as the dancers balance a pint bottle of wine upon their 
heads as they dance in a circle, assuming the char- 
acteristic pose of a cook-woman with their hands on 
their hips. 

There are the Craftsmen Dances which may be 
classed with the Incidental Dances. The Craftsmen’s 
Guilds were formed on Western pattern, importing 
some of the habits, too. Authoritive sources grant 
about one-third of the Craftsmen’s Dances to the 
West, but I would not take it as a settled proportion. 

From 1744, from which time we have written data, 
the Furrier’s Sword Dance was already popular in 
Transylvania. It may seem odd that the traditionally 
peaceful craftsmen should dance with swords but in 
those days the city walls had to be defended by the 
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Guilds and each had their own particular section to 
defend, in case of enemy attack. Thus, craftsmen be- 
longing to the “Honorable Guilds’’ were time and 
again professional warriors. Hungarian history pre- 
sented many such “time and agains” and, I am afraid, 
still does. 

Less belligerent than the Sword Dance was the 
Weavers’ Dance in which the dancers displayed 
lengths of their fabrics. Many of these tunes remain 
from the times before the advent of machinery which 
swept away the weaver and his loom. 


bivite def WEAVER’S DANCE 
imsle dette 
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Hi Weaver done for you are 

What a miracle you are 

Through the streets the weaver walks, the milk in his 
tummy shakes— 

Hi Weaver done for you are, what miracle you are— 

Why was your father a weaver if all in rags your trousers 
are? 

This dance is performed by men, sometimes two 
facing each other. The Hatmakers’ Dance of the 
Transdanube is very similar to the above. Probably 
one learned it from the other. In the famous Tokay 
wine region, Hegyalia (headiolia), the Coopers’ 
Dance still prevails. Five vintagers form a circle 
around a sixth who swings a glass in the center of the 
circle. The dance is concentrated like the wine, dis- 
playing fifteen figures in which the dancers make 
arches and other designs with hoops. 





A professional ‘Wailing Woman” with her accessories 


These dances border on the ballet, but have their 
specific role in children’s games among the Hun- 
garian country folk. Such performances of pan- 
tomime with music can also be detected in the Sword 
Dance and recruiting dances, so it would be short- 
sighted to say that any of these are of purely Hun- 
garian tradition. 


We find many similar dances in other countries of 
Europe with an historic background as complex as 
the other roots of folklore—forming a network over 
vast areas with complete disregard for border lines 
and custom houses. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century we 
have proof that the custom of dancing at the grave- 
side after the funeral while professional wailing 
women sang and wept, was still in practice in Hun- 
gary (see drawing of wailing woman), and in spite of 
the churches’ energetic injunctions, this custom per- 
sisted on the Great Plain in Hungary until the late 
part of the last century. In these days still, it is not an 
uncommon part of funeral rites and even if the 
mourners do not take part, the hired wailing woman 
will do her duty. Often, with a wine-filled bottle on 
her head, as the cook-women at a wedding, she also 
sings her songs in a mixture of sadness and levity, 
devoutness and profanity. 


Yes, the Hungarians consider dancing as part of 
their very lives and the country folk, being rather 
reserved and speaking little, greatly enjoy the release 
granted by dancing. 


But why do I say Hungarians? In the ten countries 
of Europe and Asia where I found my way to the folk 
people, the role of dance was exactly the same as in 
my own homeland. Not even the “notoriously 
reserved English’ made exception. Just as children 
of pre-school age draw and paint exactly alike, the 
world over, so did the country folk of one nation feel at 
home with those of another. Their tunes, their dances, 
and legends show the same detectable features in 
Hungary, Holland, the Scandinavian states, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Scotland, or even Canada, not to forget 
the United States—look at the strong influence of the 
Hungarian or Rumanian design in, say, the Pennsyl- 
vania German pottery. 


Such facts are the best proof of how utterly errone- 
ous it is to look at folklore with national pride with the 
intention of feeding such to others via folklore. Over 
fifteen years ago such motives led me to that special 
field with my palette, brushes, and pencil and the 
deeper I merged into that charming ‘‘land,’’ the wider 
a horizon opened for me, breaking down artificial 
frontiers and emphasizing my mistaken impression. 
Folklore, if we can be honest enough and unpreju- 
diced, teaches us a most magnificent truth: whatever 
our race, color, or creed, or language, humans are 
basically the same when we keep to our purest in- 
tellectual activities, art, literature, music, poetry, and 
the like. I do hope that the time is near when more and 
more fellow humans will find out that magnificent 
truth for themselves. 
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Above: A skier bids farewell to Winter on a crocus-strewn height above St. Moritz, Switzerland A. Steiner 
Below: The youth of the Engadine in the Grisons of Switzerland welcome Spring by donning dairyman’s attire and 
carrying cow-bells in a parade where they gather delicacies for a feast which they share with the girls in the evening 
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CHALANDA MARZ, 
SPRING 


The youth of Zuoz parade in the gay ‘‘Chalanda Marz’ festival—and stop on all squares to sing the Chalanda Marz song 






AN ANCIENT SWISS 
FESTIVAL 


MARIE WIDMER 


MONG the many old customs and 
traditions which are still in vogue 
in the beautiful Engadine region 
of the Swiss canton of the Grisons, 
the festival known as the Chalanda 
Marz takes first place. No other 
féte enjoys such popularity and no 
other is as old. 


The Chalanda Marz is venerable indeed, since it 
was the Romans who brought it to the Engadine. 
However, in those days, Spring must have come ear!- 
ier to that region than it does now. Today’s Chalanda 
Marz is a children’s festival. It is not only observed in 
the villages where the historic Romansch language 
is spoken, but also in districts where German is the 
predominating tongue. St. Moritz thus pays as much 
attention to the event as its smaller neighbors. 





Early in the morning on March 1, when snow still 
covers the ground, boys of all sizes assemble on the 
square of their respective villages. Around his waist 
each wears a cowbell. Sizes of the same vary consid- 
erably: huge ones for the older lads, and very tiny 
ones for the small fry. The bigger the bell, the 
prouder is its wearer. 


High school seniors are the leaders and here again 
leadership goes strictly according to age. The oldest 
boy assumes the role of ‘‘dairyman’’ and head of the 
Chalanda Marz, and the one next to him is his substi- 
tute. Third in rank is the “upper herdsman.”’ From 
four to eight boys are classified as ‘“‘herdsmen.”’ It is 
their duty to keep order among the “herd.’’ Each of 
these lads leads an “‘ox’’ on a chain. Eight “‘horses’’— 


four to each vehicle—pull a good-sized sleigh manned 
by a coachman. The louder the latter can crack his 
whip, the more respect the boys have for him. 


Duty of these two sleighs is to collect the larger 
gifts and to pile them up on the vehicles. The ‘‘ox”’ 
which carries a huge wooden kettle has to transport 
the smaller contributions. Presents in cash are taken 
care of by the “herdsmen.” The large remaining num- 
ber of the celebrants form the “‘herd,"’ with the biggest 
cowbells occupying front rank. 


Noisily, the line starts; in some villages there may 
be two, and even three, lines. A stop is made at each 
house and the clanging of bells continues until a gift 
of some description has been handed out by the 
inhabitants. The collection yields mostly cookies, 
fruits, nuts, and especially chestnuts. Toward noon 
the boys assemble on the village square and sing one 
or two songs. 


In the afternoon the procession forms anew. Then 
in the evening, under parental supervision, a big 
supper is prepared from the generously contributed 
gifts. This is the time when the girls of the village also 
make their appearance. They participate with zest 
in the banquet and afterwards there is dancing for 
everybody. This juvenile ball forms the end of a per- 
fect day. In many Engadine villages one day alone 
does not suffice for the observance of this féte. 


The real Chalanda Marz celebration requires care- 
ful preparation. Bells have to be properly sorted out 
and tested; at Zuoz, cracking of whips has to be 
practiced, and in the Lower Engadine, parades are 
repeated either on the 2nd or 3rd of March. 
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As well as illustrating the toys of Mexico, Artist Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma has shown several interesting illustration methods 
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TOYS OF MEXICO 


GABRIEL FERNANDEZ LEDESMA 


HILE in great proportion the 
- North American town is per- 
petuated by machinery, and 
its supreme heights or crises 
depend upon this, the Mexi- 
can town lives, in great 
percentage, bound to the earth and sub-soil. Agri- 
culture, mining, and petroleum are its principal 
resources. The few manufacturing industries, the 
scant mechanized means, explain why a multitude of 
manual industries exist, many of them of the purest 
native tradition, extraordinarily developed as much 
in the artistic sense as in the technical field. 

Such an antecedent, as well as the organization of 
guilds of artisans governed by “‘ordinances’’ during 
the almost three centuries of colonization, have 
affirmed the existence of the multitude of artistic 
industries which constitute valuable means of a 
livelihood for thousands of artisan families. Many of 
these industries present the characteristic of a deriva- 
tion—an appendix—we might say, which is the 
manufacturing of playtoys. These offer the most 
diverse aspects because of the region from which 
they originate as well as for the excellent material 
which is employed in their elaboration: mud, wood, 
pasteboard, paper, woven palm leaf, corn husk, tulle, 
grass, cotton, cloth, and many others. 





Earthenware Playtoys 


Ceramics are doubtlessly one of the industries 
which has contributed most to the production of good 
playtoys. It is in the examples of earthenware where 
one finds the richest exponents. In the traditional pre- 
conquest ceramic works we have conserved the 
heritage and primitive aspect in the actual fabrica- 
tion of beautiful pieces of baked clay; such are the 
playtoys of Coyotepec, Ocotl4n, Juchitdén, and 
Tehuantepec, in the state of Oaxaca, and those of 


Xalitla and San Miguel Hudpan, in the state of 
Guerrero. 

The vitrified ceramic, a process which was brought 
by the Spaniards and is of remote Arabic tradition, 
has enriched our playtoys with the products of 
Atzompan, Oaxa, and Metepec, and the state of 
Mexico. Pottery making, cultivated like scattered 
grain all over Mexico, has, nevertheless, its principal 
seats in those regions which are most propitious 
because of better communication or richer in superior 
material. Each pottery-making region has its own very 
clear-cut characteristics in its work, which are the 
result, in part, of their materials and technique; but 
fundamentally, of their ethnic-cultural tradition. 

The earthenware playtoys, baked simply, poly- 
chromed with primary colors or exuberant decora- 
tions, always conserve the unconfusable stamp of 
personality which identifies them, at first sight, from 
such and such a region. Among the most typical clay 
playtoys, besides those already mentioned, we should 
consider those of Jalisco, Michoacan, Puebla, and 
Guanajuato. 


Artisan Organization 


Because of the rural environment as well as for 
antecedents of a Totemic past, not yet discerned, the 
natives or Indians, producers of playtoys, show their 
preference by representing animals. They do it in a 
keen manner, penetrating from the exterior aspect to 
what might be called the psychology of the expressed 
subject. Never have we seen a pottery factory, shop, 
or private home, where hand industry is predominant, 
without a dog, doves, or cages of sparrows, and even 
the poorest people have their “little animals’: ducks, 
parrakeets, pigs, donkeys, and chickens. Animals 
and people maintain immediate proximity within the 
same thatches of adobe shaded by tamarinds or 
“huizaches.”’ 
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The head of the house initiates his children in the 
art of fabrication: he teaches them to prepare the clay, 
to decant it, to press it in order to make it plastic, to 
prepare the coating of glaze, and to fire and manage 
the kiln. The manufacture of playtoys is done in the 
bosom of the home, with the participation of all the 
members of the family, from the old grandfather to 
the six-year-old granddaughter 

The factories of Amozoc, in Puebla, and those of 
Atzompan, in Oaxaca, display the same plan of collab- 
oration as many of the small domestic industries in 
Asia and Europe. Each pottery-making family pro- 
duces, within the already consecrated industrial type, 
well-defined characteristics with a sentiment of unity 
in the work, which is the very result of the same 
familiar integrity. 

And since we have cited Atzompan, let us point out 
briefly some observations: He who has not penetrated 
intimately into the process of technique in the elabora- 
tion of those small and beautiful sculptures—dogs, 
fish, little pigs, birds, ducks, turtles, and frogs— 
which come from that town, surely will not under- 
stand the whole, the fundamental virtues that are 
enclosed in its structure. 

The incredible manual education of the Zapotecan 
pottery maker permits him to disdain the wheel, even 
though it is a question of creating volumes of rota- 
tions, cylinders, and perfect spheres in his little vases. 
Playtoys are constructed as follows: with only the 
hands, the potter constructs hollow egg-shapes of 
earthenware which immediately are transformed, by 
means of symmetrical digital depressions (thumb and 
right index fingers) into what is to be the body of the 
animal represented. They then add eyes, ears, and 
tails. Much later they add the feet and finish up with 
some elegant details that characterize, as we said 
before, the movement and the psychology of the 
animal. 


Pasteboard Playtoys 


Made with pasteboard, they create, especially in 
Guanajuato, figures of soldiers, cowboys on horse- 
back or on foot, clowns, and acrobats. They utilize 
molds of clay whose reproductions, obtained by 
digital pressure, do not always register finesse of 
detail; this, nevertheless, favors the second part in the 
construction of the toy: its decoration. 

The sculptor is also the painter of his work. He 
stains the object and immediately draws the details: 
arabesques for the clothing, and eyes, mouths, and 
moustaches for the faces, which in a few sure strokes 
capture the reality of the portrait, the collective 
synthesis: types that we have known for many years, 
moving in their own manner in the special environ- 
ment of the interior of the Republic. In the states of 
Puebla and Mexico they manufacture cardboard 
masks for the Carnival. 


Tulle and Palm Leaf Weavings 


One admires the unsurpassable technique of the 
worker who, upon working with some material which 
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we might believe limited as a means of expression, 
knows how to make it yield, creating true master- 
pieces of sculpture. One cannot consider in any 
other way the toys of Toluca, those horsemen whose 
structure woven from tulle, presents wise technical 
solutions upon passing from the stage of solid mass to 
physiognomical details and subtleties. Similar to the 
technique of weaving or interlacing the tulle, the 
small pieces of Santa Maria Chimecatitlan and those 
produced in the jail of the city and in the hills of 
Oaxaca are delicate stylizations in which we can ad- 
mire the equilibrium of its two factors: the good 
artisan in communion with his material, obeying the 
discipline imposed upon him, and the artist, himself, 
creator of new beings, suggested by Nature. 


Wooden Toys 


In many towns of Guanajuato they make delightful 
furniture, musical instruments, and little, decorated 
candy boxes of fine wood; from there, also, comes a 
great variety of animals carved from the soft zompantle 
wood. Among these, the ‘‘nests’’ of hatching birds 
are the most finished toys because of their sense of 
delicateness and elegant decoration in grey colors 
which is reminiscent of the animalistic art of the best 
extreme-oriental schools. 

Mexico City contributes innumerable wooden 
toys: horses of incised wood on a platform of wheels, 
various animals in primary movement, hanging 
arrows or pendulums, and uncountable varieties of 
furniture, jingles, rattles, small leather trunks, boxes, 
pear-shaped ornaments, tops, and balls which are the 
delight of children. 

In Teocaltiche, Jalisco, are manufactured abundant 
and very small pieces of orange wood turned on a 
lathe, vases of all forms, small barrels, flower vases, 
cups, etc., cast in a mold, polished and finely deco- 
rated with graffito rings and fired. The guitars and 
mandolins of Paracho, Michoacan, and the little 
trunks and brilliantly decorated boxes which are 
manufactured in the capital of Colima to pack cocoa 
are precious. 


Rag Dolls 


The dolls of popular production made for children, 
invariably represent the adult woman. With few 
variants, one can describe the most common type: a 
young woman of the beginning of the century, hair 
combed on top of her head with curls, wide sleeves on 
the blouse, wasp waist, and a skirt that reveals the 
delicate striped stockings and high shoes. On the 
Isthmus, the dolls are more fat and luxuriant and 
display the finery of the native dress. 


Candy Toys 

The contribution of the candy industry to the field 
of toys establishes one of the most complicated di- 
lemmas in the infantile interest: it is a sweet morsel 
and a sculpture at the same time. It is made to satisfy 
two incompatible senses without detriment to its 
existence. It proportions to the spirit of the child an 
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intense esthetic enjoyment and, after this game is 
exhausted, it regales his taste with sugar and almond 
paste, caramel, twisted candy, and cereal meal nut 
paste. The most notable sweets are those made of 
sugar paste, especially those made in Querétaro. 
They represent circus figures in various positions 
playing with a sphere. There are also figures of 
ladies and noblemen of the eighteenth century with 
quilted clothes. Likewise, a great variety of sugar 
paste animals come from Puebla and from the state of 
Mexico. 


Various Other Toys 


There exist many other toys which form a homo- 
geneous group because of their material, but we will 
only cite them briefly because they are less important. 
Those of tinplate, of common manufacture all over the 
country, represent household objects, small utensils 
like pots, lamps, etc., decorated with aniline borders. 
There are also butterflies and glow-worms with 
movable parts. 

Among the glass toys there is a vast production of 
tiny little animals made with a blowpipe: dogs, deer, 
white horses spotted with black, blue or rose herons 
with red beaks and feet. 

Besides the demijohns, candelabra, and chande- 
liers, the hanging cages whose delicate bars imprison 
a bluebird, are charming. Other toys made of wax and 
woven horsehair have in reality no plastic interest. 


Isolated Examples 


The dolls made of maze leaves of Sayula, Jalisco, 
and the little mules of the same material that are manu- 
factured in the Federal District for the Thursday of 
Corpus Christi, both carry baskets filled with confec- 
tions. Their technique is irreproachable and their 
decoration a little barbaric. 

The animals of decorated gourds of Olinala, 
Guerrero, stand out among the magnificent pieces 
ornamented with the two industrial processes of the 
region: the resin of the ‘‘axe’’ and the oil of the lime- 
leaved sage. Making use of the capricious movement 
of the forms of the gourd, an enormous variety of fish, 
herons, birds, and lizards are elaborated. 

When it comes to puppets, popular fantasy strings 
together personages of the most curious and strange 


kind, absurd protagonists who are anachronous, but 
who, in the infantile scene of the Mexican stage, con- 
temporize their passions. There are never lacking 
among the puppets the consecrated figures of don 
Juan Tenorio and dofia Inés, the clergymen and the 
nuns, the princes dressed with feathered hats and 
bobtailed hoods, the drunks dressed in white trousers, 
the policemen, etc. The head, feet, and hands of these 
little figures are of colored clay glued to the body 
which is made of loose rags. The puppets of lineage 
have ornaments of gold and silver paper. 

The Indians made of pasteboard in the Federal 
District have movable legs and arms which revolve 
on hinges on the body. From the string which one 
pulls to produce the movement are branches to 
each one of the members. This toy is painted with 
aniline or colored earth and sometimes wears irides- 
cent rooster feathers in its hat. 

It would be impossible in the short space of an 
article, to refer to all the playtoys that we know, and 
it is difficult to omit many of! them without leaving 
wide gaps. 

Let us cite finally the monkeys with a fan or drum 
from Salamanca, Gto., the “‘rattles’’ and the shuttle- 
cocks from the north, and also, from all over Mexico, 
the alabaster animals from Tecali, the cock fights 
from Aguascalientes, the kites and ‘‘eagles’’ which 
are made all over the country, but those of Puebla 
being the most important because of their extraordi- 
nary decorations. 


Tendencies in the Mexican Toys 


We have seen that the preferred theme in toys is 
the representation of the animal. It conserves a great 
sculptural quality, whether it be of bare clay or poly- 
chromed, or of pasteboard, or of woven palm leaf. 
And it does not lose this virtue even when it has a 
certain utilitarian value. There are animal banks, 
animal whistles, and musical animals. There are also 
animals which at the same time can be used for vases 
or pitchers. These necessities give to the toys a vast, 
wide, and solid proportion. 

But, aside from this genre of useful toys (we have 
already cited those made of candy), it is fitting to add 
another which involves the tendency to create hybrid, 

(Continued on page 6-a) 








A street in a residential district near the school was chosen by a senior high school student to show a view of ‘American life 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE EXHIBITION 
SHOWS UNITED STATES CUSTOMS 


MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


Chairman, Committee on Art in International Relations 


HE Eastern Arts Association used as 
» its 1946 convention theme ‘One 
N World, A Problem in Design.” 
Speakers at that convention accepted 
the one world or no world thesis and 
saw education as the main factor in 
' determining the design. These speak- 
ers, historians, and philosophers in the field of educa- 
tion—not art educators—were agreed that in the new 
education for better world understanding the arts must 
play a significant part, for art is the ‘‘denominator”’ of 
a culture. An understanding of a people’s art is an aid 
to an understanding of the people. Art as the ex- 
pression of a culture becomes an effective means of 
self-interpretation, a form of self-revelation as valu- 
able as documentary films and possibly even more 
telling, since the nature of the artist as well as his way 
of life is portrayed not only through subject matter but 
through the choice of media and its manipulation. 
To all of us as educators today the colossal need of 
education is the development of world citizens, 
young people who through broadened understand- 
ings and greater sensitivity to human relations can 
steer a world clear of atomic destruction. As art 
teachers we are concerned with the part of art in this 
new education for a ‘‘one-world” design. 
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The committee of Eastern Arts Association ap- 
pointed to consider practical ways of directing art 
activities toward the goal of ‘‘one world’’ contacted 
the Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction to survey the activities of educational 
organizations in international educational projects. 
Many private and public organizations are con- 
tributing money, food, clothing, books, and other 
educational supplies. Arrangements for exchange 
scholars and teachers are multiplying; educational 
commissions are being sent to a number of countries. 
In the reports of C.I.E.R. there recurs constantly the 
desire for cultural exchanges at every educational 
level, as well as for material aid. The Eastern Arts 
Association plan for an international school-to-school 
exchange of children’s art as an interpretation of their 
life offers a chance for such a cultural exchange on 
the intermediate and secondary school level. 

For this undertaking the American Junior Red 
Cross seemed the logical ally. Its national president, 
Dr. Edward A. Richards, expressed enthusiasm and 
offered the National Junior Red Cross resources and 
organization for channeling the exchange. 

The plan, as developed by a joint committee of 
Eastern Arts Association and Junior Red Cross, was 
presented this spring at a general session of Eastern 


























Arts Association and to a small group at Western 
Arts Association. It has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. By early June, thirty-three school systems had 
registered for participation. Cities planning art 
exchanges spread from Portland, Oregon, to Balti- 
more, Maryland, and from Houston, Texas, to Cedar 
Grove, Maine, a wonderful cross-section of small 
towns and large cities throughout the United States. 


If you as an art director, supervisor, or teacher are 
in sympathy with the general idea of an exchange of 
children’s art, specific directions for procedure can 
be secured from your local Red Cross. Briefly stated, 
a school registers through the local Junior Red Cross, 
indicating first, second, and third choices from the 
following countries selected for the initial experi- 
ment: Poland, France, Italy, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia. 


By December 10, the school or school system sends 
its local Red Cross not less than 15 or more than 25 
mounts (15 by 20 inches, white, gray, or tan) of 
children’s illustrations of the things they enjoy—their 
school activities, games, parties, shopping tours, 
jobs, community, intimate home and family happen- 
ings. One who has just returned from two and a half 
years in Japan urges that these paintings avoid the 
sensational. A type of illustrated news sheet, radio 
broadcast, and movie has created a picture of Ameri- 
can youth which young people owe it to themselves 
and the rest of the world to correct. By honestly telling 
their own story with brush or pencil they can do this. 


Since American art education will be judged by 
these exhibits, a committee of art educators will 








screen the art submitted, not for technical skill or 
correctness in drawing, but for its lively subject 
matter and honest interpretation. 


As the object of the exchange is broadened inter- 
ests and sympathies, which should lead to better 
international understandings, it is hoped that while 
making their own records of life here, young peorle 
will be given every opportunity to learn more of the 
culture for which their work is intended. When pos- 
sible, they should be exposed to films, exhibits of crafts, 
works of artists, acquaintance with distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the country to which the exhibit is going. 


It is the hope of the committee and of the American 
Junior Red Cross that this is the initiation of at least a 
five-year plan. A national steering committee to plot 
this long-term program will soon be announced. Each 
year other countries will be added to the list of those 
ready to undertake the exchange. A carefully planned 
school program in which a group would make a 
thorough study of a different cultural group each 
semester for several years, sending art to and receiv- 
ing art from the other countries, would asuredly con- 
tribute to breaking down nationalistic provincialism. 

Art will of course not be carrying the ball alone. 
In the new education for ‘“‘one world’’ each subject 
area has a distinct contribution to make. All efforts 
must be so integrated that this generation of youth 
will grow up with a world consciousness in place of a 
narrow nationalism. As art teachers we share in this 
responsibility. Because the language of art is direct, 
needs no interpretation, we can make an effec- 
tive contribution to the design for ‘“‘one world.” 





Another senior high school painting represents an American game which has become a classic festival and is popular the world over 
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Above, left: Children of Salt Lake City depict the Westward Trek and pioneers of 1847 
Above, right: A chief and his squaw, and an early pioneer at Long Beach, California 
Below: A brother and sister of Salt Lake City prepare for the parade 
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Gifts of wood, paper, and cloth were made by children at Salt Lake City in connection with their centennial tribute 


CHILDREN’S ARTS AND CRAFTS HONOR 
PIONEERS OF NORTH AMERICA 


RUTH H. CHADWICK 


RAFTWORK and Art come naturally 
to the young descendants of a cre- 
ative pioneer people who conquered 
a desert and transformed it into a 
place of beauty and usefulness. This 

| summer, 118,000 Mormon children 

are paying centennial tribute to their 

dauntless progenitors through the well-planned 

activity and craft program of the Primary Association 

of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 

carried out in organized groups scattered throughout 
the United States and many foreign countries. 

This younger generation has inherited much of the 
spirit of its pioneer ancestors, ancestors who were for 
the most part master craftsmen and artisans in every 
field. Monuments of ingenuity and skill still stand to 
stimulate the thinking and actions of these children. 
The great Tabernacle in Salt Lake City is not only one 
of the largest, but perhaps the most unique audi- 
torium in the country. Its dome-shaped roof, accoustic 


perfection, and gigantic pipe organ challenge the 
creative and artistic natures of all who visit there. 

The stones for this edifice were hand-cut and hauled 
from a native granite quarry in hills near the city. 
Fine quality pine logs were brought three hundred 
miles by ox teams, and then fashioned into pipes for 
the sweet-toned organ. The glue used in building the 
organ was made by boiling down the hides and hoofs 
of hundreds of cattle and buffaloes. 

Today, a hundred years later, the fourth and fifth 
generations also build and create. Directed by a 
corps of nearly 20,000 volunteer teachers, the regu- 
lar program of the organization continues year round, 
but during the three summer months crafts and 
activity work is stressed and intensified. An amazing 
variety of projects is carried out. 

Ordinarily, during the summer seasons, one of the 
most popular projects of this large organization of 
children is the planning, preparation, and con- 
ducting of group parades. These provide much 
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opportunity for creative imaginations. Miniature 
floats and animal and character impersonations, all 
designed and made by children, are favorites in 
these juvenile undertakings. 

The staging of children’s operettas also encourages 
young artists and creators, for most of the scenery and 
costumes are made by them, under the supervision of 
adult leaders. 

Among the crafts, woodwork for the boys and 
needlework for the girls are perhaps the most popular, 
with clay modeling near the top of the list in its appeal 
to both sexes. The children are taught to prepare and 
use, first, their native clays, then commercial ma- 
terials. Soap and wood carving are also taught, and 
many interesting results have come from the efforts of 
children who enjoy this art. 

The making of toys from paper, cloth, wood, etc., 
is one craft that almost every child experiments with at 
one time or another. The toys are generally made for 
gifts for brothers, sisters, or parents. One use for 
many of the articles made is to send them to the 
Primary Children’s Hospital, an institution for crip- 
pled and convalescent children, situated in Salt Lake 
City, and operated by the Primary Association. The 
active, robust children find joy in sending their gifts 
to the unfortunate little ones in the hospital. 

This summer, a pioneer theme, activated by the one 
hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers, 
correlates all Primary activities. The art of map 
making, using salt, sawdust, papier-maché, or draw- 
ing with crayon, will be taught as the children chart 
the trek of the pioneers across the plains and moun- 
tains to the Salt Lake Valley. The story of the journey 


will be depicted in parades, singing, and dancing; 
and boys and girls will revive pioneer handicraft 
skills. Miniature covered wagons, handcarts, oxen, 
log houses, spinning wheels, looms, rag rugs, hand- 
made candles, etc., will be much in evidence as these 
youngsters learn to do as their great-grandparents did. 

The volunteer teachers of these thousands of boys 
and girls are outstanding because of their great desire 
to assist and direct children. They are always alert 
and seeking new ideas and methods to improve their 
techniques. Printed and mimeographed helps go out 
regularly to each group of leaders from a central 
planning board in Salt Lake City. This board, com- 
posed of trained and experienced women, also con- 
ducts an annual convention at which time actual 
“how to do’’ demonstrations are given, and workshop 
sessions held. A stimulating feature of many of these 
conventions is the exhibit of craft articles made by 
children, and sent in from all areas where Primary 
groups are organized. 

Thus, the spirit of creative art and craft work 
spreads. Talented, progressive leaders mean thrilled, 
eager child followers. Whether it is through the 
medium of clay, wood, paper, cloth, soap, etc., or an 
opportunity to dance or sing, these Mormon children 
of today rise to the occasion. They love to create. 
They love to participate, and in the doing they gain a 
lasting, enriched appreciation for some of the finer 
things of life. 

This summer will be no exception. As they “build 
and do” their simple tribute, they will grow in apti- 
tude, and the sturdy, artistic qualities of their pioneer 
ancestors will have added significance for them. 


At Salt Lake City, clay modeling appeals to both girls and boys as a craft medium for creative art expression 
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(Authenticated New 
The village of Washington, not D.C., but a charming little spot in Sussex, England, named alee aati 


after the ancestors of George Washington who lived there before moving to Sulgrave Manor 





. (Authenticated News) 
The Barbican at Plymouth, England, from where the Pilgrims sailed on the Mayflower in 1620. lanisied 
A slab on the roadway and an inscription at the south end of the parapet commemorate this date 
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PATRIOTIC TABLE DECORATIONS 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 
Flushing, New York 


> oe O BETTER Fourth of July decoration 
could grace a table than Uncle 
Sam himself—in a hat made from a 
www cork and paper disc. His head is 
~SS merely a spool with paper mask 
@_JB iace and paper tab ears glued in 
place and finished off with bits of 

cotton for hair and beard. 


His head may be held to the rest of the body by 
means of a short pencil, the end of which is inserted 
into the hole of the spool and the other end into a 
small box. 


Tubes of rolled paper glued to his side form his 
arms and trousers. Hands and feet are made of halves 
of peanuts sewn onto the trouser bottoms. 
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A paper plate with box top for pedestal and small 
flags and stars will give Uncle Sam an appropriate 
setting. Cardboard tubing, with one end paper- 
covered and heavy cord wicks, make large fire- 
crackers. Tubing may also hold cut-out cardboard 
eagles set into slits cut in tops of tubing. 

Candle holders may be small, empty jars banded in 
bright paper. Candles are held in position with 
melted paraffin or candle drippings. Cover paper nut 
cups with bands of red, white, and blue paper, and 
add star stickers. 

Many variations of centerpieces may be executed. 
An arm of Uncle Sam may be made from two paper 
cylinders, crooked at the elbow. In the hand is a flag, 
the staff of which runs through the arms and fastens 
at a slant into a paper plate base. 
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EASTER BASKETS 


MARTHA BAINS 
Irving School, Dayton, Ohio 


Tae seventh graders decided to make Easter a 
happier time for children in Dayton hospitals. Alto- 
gether, they needed seventy-five baskets so they 
promptly began by weaving baskets of colored paper. 
Then they made little Easter bunnies of clay and 
painted them white, with pink ears and noses. The 
whiskers were of broom straws and the tails, of course, 
were cotton. They dyed Easter eggs many different 


colors. A gay flower decorated each chocolate egg, 
and jelly beans finally completed the contents. A 
tag in the form of a duck containing the child’s name 
was tied on each handle. A perky paper bow was 
tacked on the top of each handle and the baskets 
were ready for delivery. 

The children not only learned new skills but they 
learned the joy of giving to make others happy. 





Under direction 6f Florence Steel, Supervisor of Art, New York City, grade students made durable and attractive Easter baskets 
woven from heavy cardboard strips and colored with wax crayon. These were sturdy and attractive and had the appearance of old- 
fashioned splint baskets 
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HALLOWEEN CELEBRATION 
IN TOMS RIVER 


ETHEL EVANS LEWIS 
Forked River, New Jersey 


ALLOWEEN, a night of mischief, 
headaches, and destruction? —not 
in the thriving town of Toms River, 

a New Jersey. There, the occasion is 

€ < looked forward to a year in advance 

-“ and its celebration has now become 


"3 





a tradition. 

The Kiwanis Club and the Fire Companies, working 
hand in hand with the art instructors, Ethel E. Lewis 
and Margaret Meredith, carry out a project which has 
aroused not only great interest among the school 
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children but also among the townspeople and in sur- 
rounding counties as well. Papers from New York 
to California have carried articles in praise of this 
novel idea of painting the store windows. 

Children are encouraged to submit ideas to the art 
instructors. Subjects pertaining to Halloween are 
encouraged, although the idea may be related to the 
merchandise being displayed in the window chosen. 
Perhaps the painter may use a scene to his liking. 

Great preparation is made, the one hundred parti- 
cipants being given as much freedom as possible in 

















selecting the subject and the window. The number in 
a group is decided by the size of the window of its 
choice. 


Carrying work kits containing jars of tempera paint, 
water, brushes, rags, and razor blades, the enthusi- 
astic, informally garbed painters present a picture of 
industry as they leave the school at 9.00 a.m. They go 
directly to the window they have chosen and sketches 
are rapidly made. Soon color is applied with calm 
assurance. The passerby first hesitates, then admires, 
comments, and inquires about the project. By noon 
the news has spread and the streets are filled with 
interested folks as the huge murals take fantastic 
shape before their very eyes. 


The merchants deserve a word of praise, too. They 
watch with keen interest, compare results with their 
neighbor’s rapidly growing pictures. Meanwhile, 
they provide ladders, water, or refreshment to further 
the gala occasion. The firemen collect prizes to be 
given to the contestants in the parade, and the 
Kiwanians see that the young artists share in these 
prizes which will be given: out at the block dance. 


We who are guiding these one hundred eager 
painters took a great responsibility in the first ad- 
venture. The project has seen its second birthday, 
and already thoughts turn to the coming year. Inter- 
est is so great that during the two and a half days of 


painting not a single pupil left his post, not even for a 
coke, although at times as much as an hour passed 
before the instructors made their rounds. 

At the end of the day the work kits are returned to 
the art room to be replenished for the next day's work. 
At noon on the third day every painter is off the street 
and the exhibition is on. 

Competent judges, art instructors from surrounding 
cities, served as judges. Time and care was given in 
deciding upon winners. There was a first prize, a 
second prize, and a third prize for each of the follow- 
ing headings: commercial, best Halloween subject, 
and most artistic. Honorable mentions were numer- 
ous, thus encouraging the children to do better next 
year. 

I challenge anyone to find a project where greater 
all-around interest can be shown: the community as 
a whole, the firemen, the Kiwanis, the ministers, the 
proud parents, and the artists themselves strengthen 
the project. The citizens were delighted with the be- 
havior and accomplishments of the school children. 
The town received a lot of valuable publicity. 

Dr. Edgar M. Finck, Supervising Principal of the 
Toms River School, stated in his annual report to the 
Board of Education, “It is not often that school and 
town can be combined in a community effort and end 
up without a single headache or criticism, but the 
Halloween celebration is such an instance.”’ 
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HALLOWEEN MURALS 


HELENE R. CALLICOTTE 
Fine Arts Department, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey 


The New Jersey School for the Deaf is a residential school for 
children who are too handicapped by deafness to attend the public 
schools. Our school endeavors to give the children a well-rounded 
life, by looking after their social as well as their academic require- 
ments. To do this, a number of parties are scheduled throughout 
the school year. 

One of the most interesting of these is given at Halloween. 
The students become very enthusiastic. All events are held in the 
gymnasium, which is suitably decorated for the occasion. In 
years past the school has used paper decorations which were 
pinned to the plain blue draperies covering the walls. This year 
the students felt that something more permanent should be made. 
They decided to make murals on cloth. These would be practical, 
for they could be stored and used again and again. The students 
began to search the school for possible materials. In one depart- 
ment they found sixty-inch, heavy unbleached muslin sheeting 
which they obtained permission to use. This material was ideal 
for the paintings; they cut it in ten-foot lengths and hemmed it at 
both ends. 

The students made designs drawn to scale and submitted them 


to a jury for selection on the basis of originality and adaptability. 
These designs were made with crayon on twelve- by eighteen-inch 
manila paper. The judges selected six panels; a skeleton, ghosts, a 
witch, an old tree with a toadstool, a scarecrow, and a pumpkin- 
head man. 

The boys and girls stretched the material on the floor and made 
the cartoons with charcoal. Then they painted the large areas with 
an inexpensive, heavy casein paint. To maintain some uniformity, 
and to harmonize with the dull blue backdrop, they decided to 
have a bright chartreuse background for all six panels. The big 
boys tacked the murals on the picture molding at one end of the 
art room, and studied them for character details. They gave the 
ghost baby-blue eyes and raised eyebrows and added gory de- 
tails to the skeleton mural by having blood dripping from the 
pumpkin in his hand. 

After the murals were finished the boys hung them in the gym. 
The place was transformed and had a haunted atmosphere. Some 
of the murals have been used since the Halloween party and they 
have created so much favorable comment that the entire school 
family considers the undertaking a good investment. 
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USE OLD CANDLE ENDS TO MAKE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HAZEL WILLIS 
Associate Professor of Design, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


ERY attractive Christmas gifts can be 
made with old candle stubs ard 
you will be surprised how easy it is. 

To make a base for a new candle, 
use an empty tin can and melt the 

[stubs of one color very slowly, so 

as not to smoke or burn. Have some gelatin molds 
ready and pour the melted wax into them to the 

desired depth. It may be one-fourth inch or to the 
top, but the base must be wide enough to balance 
the height of the candle. If the shape is fluted, 
put a tiny pine cone or hard red berry in each 
scallop just before the wax sets, and stand your 
candle in the center. If you are ina cold climate, a few 
minutes out-of-doors will harden it quickly, or you 
may stand it in the refrigerator, but it must be sup- 
ported until it is firm. Small favors of birthday candles 





with shallow bases—stars, circles, or other shapes— 
may be made very quickly. 

If you have a great many candle ends of one color, 
you can make a huge candle that will burn many 
holiday evenings. First make your mold out of an old 
cylindrical salt box. Remove the top and punch a 
small hole in the center of the bottom. Make a large 
wick by twisting several thicknesses of soft string. 
Put a knot in the end and thread it up through the hole 
in the box, leaving the knot outside. Tie the top end 
of the wick to a stick or pencil across the top of the 
box, and your mold is ready. Pour wax in and let it 
stand outside to harden. This large one takes sev- 
eral hours. When it has thoroughly hardened, you 
will find it has drawn away from the wick at the top. 
Just melt more wax and fill. When hard, carefully tear 
off the cardboard box and your candle is ready to use. 
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OUR SANTA AND 
THE SNOWMAN 


GORDON L. ALTON 


Art Teacher, Fleischmanns High School 
Fleischmanns, New York 


“His eyes, how they twinkled! His dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 
And I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself.” 


(Clement Moore's “A Visit from St. Nicholas’) 


VERYONE laughed when they saw 

him, our five-foot Santa Claus, a 

« creation of the Art Department, for 

our annual Christmas program. A 

_ right jolly fellow he was, greeting 

everyone with a twinkle in his eye 

and doing his part to brighten even 

the dullest of spirits at this most joyous season of the 

year. He and his friend the snowman looked so real 

and lifelike that our parents and friends scarcely 

suspected that their bodies were made of flour barrels, 

nail kegs, and old, discarded tin cans. We had so 

much fun planning our life-size Santa Claus, gather- 

ing the materials to make him, and watching him grow 

from day to day, that we decided to make a Snowman, 
too, to keep him company. 

We started out with two nail kegs for Santa’s legs. 


These were wired to a flour barrel which formed his . 


body and then reinforced with a few nails. The school 
cafeteria supplied us with some empty gallon cans 
which we used for Santa’s arms. We wired three of 
these together for each arm and then fastened them 
with wire to the flour barrel in just the right position. 
Someone drew the outline of a mitten on oak tag. It 
was cut out and used as a pattern to be cut from cloth, 
sewed, and then stuffed with cotton. When the two 
hands were ready, we wired them to the arms. A 
cardboard box was fastened to the flour barrel at the 
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top, rounded off with crumpled newspaper, and 
covered with cloth. 

While all this activity was going on, Santa's face 
was taking shape in clay. As soon as the clay model- 
ing was finished, his face was covered with papier- 
maché strips. This was put aside for a few days until 
it had dried out thoroughly and hardened. The papier- 
maché mask was now ready to be painted. Poster 
paints were mixed to get just the right color for 
Santa’s warm, ruddy complexion, his rosy cheeks, 
cherry-like nose, and, finally, that twinkle in his eye. 
The mask was given a coat of shellac. From a roll of 
cotton batting we cut out Santa’s beard, mustache, 
eyebrows, and snow-white hair. These were attached 
with glue and now our mask was ready to be fastened 
to the head. 

All Santa lacked at this point was clothing. Some 
old sheets were brought in and dyed a bright red. 
From this material we fashioned the clothes to dress 
our Santa. The fur touches were supplied from the roll 
of cotton batting and glued in place. A belt was made 
from some black material and a cardboard buckle was 
cut out, painted silver, and attached. The feet and 
boots were made of black paper. Our Snowman was 
made in the same manner. 

Our Santa stood five feet high, but he could easily 
be made taller or shorter. He didn’t cost us a penny. 

A Santa such as ours could be used at a Christmas 
party, dance, or on the stage to add gaiety to the holi- 
day atmosphere and help spread good cheer. 











CHRISTMAS IN MINIATURE 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


N INTERESTING way for children to use their 
ingenuity in creating something from dis- 
carded and inexpensive materials is to make 
miniature Christmas settings, either indoor 
or outdoor scenes. As characters for these 
settings, they can use manufactured dolls 
suitably costumed, or they can make and 
dress some themselves. 

Following are some subjects which lend 
themselves to such treatment: 


The First Christmas Christmas in a Foreign Land 
Christmas in Church A Famous Christmas Story 





Santa’s Workshop A Famous Christmas Poem 
Modern Christmas Old-Fashioned Christmas 
Christmas Dinner Christmas Preparations 
Christmas Eve Christmas at Grandma's 


A Christmas Play How Our Family Celebrates Christmas 


The pupils, too, will have many ideas to add to above subjects. 

When completed, such scenes can be displayed in school, at a 
museum, or in other public places. Arranged in boxes, they can 
be sent to hospitals and other institutions for others to enjoy. If 
worked out individually, they can be taken home to be used as 
mantel, table, or window decorations. 


PEEKING 

The fireplace is constructed of a chalk box and cardboard 
painted white. Andirons, purchased at a ten-cent store, hold twig 
logs. On the mantel are a snapshot, framed in red leather, and two 
bottle-top containers filled with poinsettias cut from an old bou- 
tonniere. Above it are real greens, and fastened to the front are 
red stockings. The tree is made of a dowel, with branches fash- 
ioned from an artificial wreath. It is trimmed with icicles, wire 
candy canes, and beads. Surrounding the tree are gaily wrapped 
packages, books cut from advertisements, tiny plywood toys, and 
novelties. Santa’s head is a wooden bead with painted features 
and cotton hirsute adornment. His padded wire body is clothed in 
a red suit, and he wears mittens and real leather boots. The head 
of the spying boy is made of celluloid and the body of wire. His 
dotted sleeper suit is flannel, and the bedroom slippers placed 
before him are part of a lapel pin. The chair, around which he 
peeks, is fashioned of cardboard, kid gloves, and dowels, and the 
footstool placed before him is built of plywood. 





SANTA RELAXES 


Smoking his pipe, once part of a St. Patrick’s Day favor, and 

toasting his feet on a pot-bellied stove constructed of a tennis 

ball, an ink well, a compact ring, two tack box covers, a foun- 

tain pen covered with tape, and some cardboard, Santa re- 

laxes as he sits on a lollipop stick chair. Lying on the floor is 
his empty toy sack 
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OUT OF THE PANTRY INTO THE ART ROOM 


ELSIE ARIEL PARKMAN, Art Teacher, Kenilworth School 
M. LUCILLE DURFEE, Art Supervisor 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HILDREN of the intermediate grades 
of Kenilworth School were in the 
midst of an epidemic of making 
puppet heads. They produced them 
from this simple recipe called ‘‘Pup- 


pet Mix’’: 
| l4 cup table salt 


l4 cup cornstarch 
l4 cup water 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly. Cook over low heat, 
stirring continually and vigorously until the material 
stiffens into one lump. When it becomes cold enough 
to handle, it is ready to use. Model the puppet head, 
as it continues to harden, on your finger. Keep it as 
smooth as possible. 


The mixture was given to eighth-grade pupils with 
instructions to test its limitations and possibilities in 
figurine modeling. A nativity scene with the tradi- 
tional figures served as the problem through which 
this was carried out. 


The medium was new to all of the children, so it was 
thought best to do preliminary modeling with plastic 
clay. Each child selected his character and deter- 
mined its approximate size. Judging from information 
gleaned from the children, it seemed that each 
figurine would have to be clarified mentally to insure 
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its rapid execution in the mix. To this end, simplicity 
of design and appropriate dramatic posture were 
stressed. 


Eight boxes of salt with the proportionate amounts 
of cornstarch and water made an ample amount of 
mixture to supply thirty-two pairs of hands. Lumps of 
the white stuff were rolled into cylindrical forms 
which were rapidly pressed, pinched, pushed, and 
pummelled into shape. The material became very 
compact with fairly rough treatment. 


Clay sticks were used for the more delicate model- 
ing. Light impressions were made around the borders 
of garments, on angels’ wings to give a texture, and to 
make lambs appear wooly. Hands were dipped into 
water to give a smooth finish. Tiny birds, fowls, 
animals, and objects were created from the left-over 
lumps. The larger figurines were slightly hollowed 
and set aside for two weeks to dry. 


The material became sparkling white when evap- 
oration of water was complete. The natural white, 
brought out in all its purity against a violet backdrop, 
was so attractive that the idea of painting the figurines 
was rejected. Gleaming red cellophane straw on the 
manger’s floor could not detract from the spirit of 
adoration the children had caught in the poses of 
Mary, Joseph, shepherds, wise men, kings, and 











humble animals placed around the cradle of The Babe. 
The scene was the reverent center of interest in a 
room gaily dressed for the Christmas season. 


Puppet mix has great possibilities for quickly made 
holiday figurines. It does not have enough body 
when moist to be modeled into anything over six or 
seven inches in height. Larger figurines will droop 
and sag into grotesque positions. 


The material can be painted with tempera, water 
color, ink, and enamel. Each medium produces 
different textural effects. Enamel imparts a unique, 
rough, grainy surface, very different from the mat 
finish of tempera or the limpid, transparent quality 
imparted by water color. Very brilliant or softly 
tinted mixtures can be achieved by coloring the water 
necessary to the recipe. A coat of shellac will protect 
the figurines and give them a high gloss. 


It was discovered that objects can be kept malle- 
able for several days by wrapping damp cloths 
around them. Failures can be soaked and used again. 
The material dries to such hardness that sand- 
papering it is ineffective. Waste through spoiling and 
breaking is slight. 


The knowledge of modeling gained from puppet 
mix and the sheer pleasure in creating from it is far 
out of porportion to the cost of its ingredients. 


Salt Dough Christmas Tree Ornaments 


Salt again made its appearance in the Art room in 
another mixture resulting in salt dough. Equal parts 
of salt and flour were thoroughly blended with a small 
portion of dry tempera. Ai little water was added, a 
few drops at a time, and stirred to form a spongy 
mass. Care was taken lest one drop would prove too 


much and make a sticky dough which would have to 
be aerated before it could be easily manipulated. 
The problem of creating Christmas tree ornaments 


from the mixture was assigned to an eighth grade 
class. 


The lovely colored dough was patted out on pieces 
of cardboard to a quarter of an inch in thickness and 
cut into interesting forms with cooky cutters. The 
edges were smoothed with small tools and corruga- 
tions were made when desired. 


Old stick-printing sets, an accumulation of odds 
and ends, and toothpicks were used to make im- 
pressions in pleasing arrangements. Theatrical 
glitter, made of coarsely ground colored glass, was 
sprinkled into the depressions and pressed lightly to 
make it hold in thedough. A pen, inserted point in- 
ward, into the handle, made a tiny scoop which 
facilitated picking up the precious grains of glitter. 
A hole for a string was made with a toothpick. 


The designs were several days in drying, after 
which the cardboard was removed. Rough edges were 
smoothed down with fine sandpaper. Some orna- 
ments were coated on the back with clear cement and 
sprinkled with mica snow. Others were backed with 
harmonizing construction paper on shiny metallic 
paper in colors to match the glitter. 


These unusual ornaments were added to the vol- 
ume of hand-made decorations created by the 
children of Phoenix Public Schools to brighten the 
trees of convalescent soldiers in the local field hospi- 
tals. Many home trees bore salt dough ornaments, 
lovingly made by the hands of children and of their 
elders who could not resist putting their fingers into 
the mixture. The carry-over appeal is a convincing 
argument in its favor! 
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HANDICRAFT WITH GOURDS 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 
Davenport, Nebraska 


OURDS can be used for a very inter- 
esting and enjoyable form of handi- 
craft that stimulates the imagination 


NA and the creative ability of the 
VA worker. 


The shapes of the gourds that 
happen to be available make little 
difference as long as there is a variety; all are equally 
good material for making novelties. The gourds 
should not be picked until they have thoroughly 
ripened and hardened so that the cut rinds will not 
curl. It is easier to cut them while the rinds are moist, 
and some will stay moist all winter, but others will dry 
quickly. A dry gourd should be soaked in water a 
short time to prevent its cracking while it is being cut. 
Should prolonged rains during the ripening season 
cause mouldy spots on gourds, scraping away the 
outer skin will remove them and cause the rind to dry 
at once so that no more spots will form. 








A sharp, common cross-cut saw will cut across a 
gourd quite easily without cracking it. The moisture 
should be wiped from the saw at once. For curved 
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cuts, a sharp knife is needed, and care should be 
taken not to plunge the blade forcefully down into the 
gourd—the line to be cut should be scored several 
times and cut gently. 


The larger gourds may have little but seeds to be 
cleaned from their interiors, but the smaller varieties 
have a hard fiber or meat next to the rind or shell 
that must be thoroughly and carefully scraped out 
with an old spoon in making some of the novelties. 


The outer skin covering the rinds is more or less 
waxy, often to such an extent that paint or enamel 
will not adhere to it. This wax is sometimes removed 























with a cleaning fluid. Another remedy that is useful, 
especially if the outer skin is rough or spotted, is to 
moisten the gourd and scrape the entire outer skin 
away. The shell must then be allowed to become per- 
fectly dry before it is painted. 


A Dipper, a Large Basket with a Lid, 
and a Tiny Bowl 


One straight saw cut makes each of these articles. 
The cut edges may be smoothed with sandpaper held 
over a block of wood. Any arrangement of zigzag 
lines or wavy lines, or any Indian designs, may be 
used to decorate them with or without a ground coat 
of solid color. 


Bird Life 


One pear-shaped gourd forms the small bird, two 
of different sizes form the large bird. The most practi- 
cal way of drying the gourds so that you can work 
with them is to scrape the skin from the entire shells so 
that the moisture from the inner pulp can escape 


through the porous shells, for the gourds are not to be 
cut. 


Cut wings, tail, and feet from pieces of gourd shell, 
giving the small bird a stubby tail in contrast with a 
large, jaunty tail for the large bird and curving the 
wings of the small bird forward to express desperate 
flight while giving the wings of the larger bird an 
aggressive upward and forward bend at the center. 


The diagram shows how clothespin legs, sticks, and 
wires are used to complete the birds. Pieces of 
clothespin legs in the heads make the bills; two round 
sticks in the body of the small bird project below it 
for the short, stubby legs; a wire put through two holes 
in the under side of the large bird forms both of its 
legs, while a wire wrapped with tape forms its neck; 
and scraps of gourd shell serve as feet. All parts are 
fastened together and the feet fastened to wooden 
bases with a plastic composition wood. 


The small bird is brown with yellow feet and bill. 
The larger bird is bright blue on top with rust or 
orange underneath. Both wooden bases are green. 
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Use scraps of 
red and white 


Twist Tips for 
curly ends! 


Head -9" circle, 
oranae poper. 
Black dots for 
Tace. 


Taqboard, colored 
paper, bristo\| board 
for mount. Brace 
can ve Made from 
qummed Tape. 





for Santa's cap. 


Cotton of course 
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Floweérs-Fold squares in 4 parts. 
Draw pattern Cut oot, 


Stems - Cot out 4-'Ig° strips 
Paste flowers on 





base made by fold- 
ing tips of stems. 
Paste stems together. 











Paste bouquet, doily, Dow 
on background GS \\\ustrated. 
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CHRISTMAS AND MOTHER'S DAY 
GREETING CARDS 


JANICE SMITH 
Parker High School, Clarence, New York 


RILLIANT papers, scissors, paste, paper doilies, confetti streamers, and 
crayons will produce some interesting and effective holiday cards or 
favors. Such a project may incorporate lessons in paper cutting, design, and 
color and still allow the class plenty of fun and freedom of creation. 
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FIVE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
SPEEDBALL 








THE KING OF 
DRAWING AND 
LETTERING TOOLS 


HINGED FEEDERS 
OF TEMPERED STEEL FOR LONGER 
SERVICE AND EASIER CLEANING 


TRIPLE RESERVOIR INK CONTROL 


FAN-SLIT MARKING TIPS 
SMOOTHER STROKES AT ANY SPEED. 


SPECIAL RULING FLANGES 
FOR DRAFTING WORK (ON £8 “6) 


EIGHT TIP SIZES win 
“A POINT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


36 DIFFERENT SPEEDBALL 
LETTERING AND DRAWING PENS 


pi" 
LL AND 
SPEEDB MENS 
FLICKER 


ma 


: Send 66 n stamps for Jour set of charts on Speed Pen lettering 
Orig. 
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The creative mind is a healthy mind. Educators agree on the 
value of creative hands in the development of ingenuity and 
imagination. 

For generations Milton Bradley has been a leading contri- 
butor in the field of Art Education, with quality materials with 
which children learn to use their hands as well as their minds 

in self expression. 


We 






















have an infinite amount of informative 


material to help you carry out your Art 








Teaching program. 


Write your requirements to 


a fe 
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COLORFUL— PICTORIAL 


WALL MAPS 


make attractive decorations for schools, 
libraries and club rocms. 


‘@D a ay oe 
$°* Brush PAINTING AL 


RAISED PAINTING 








Map of Great Adventures 





Battle Map of History and Story TRANSFER PAINTING TV 
Map of the Americas 
World in Storybooks Map Can be used on all surfaces, as 


textiles, wood, glass, canvas, 
metal, leather, ceramics, etc. 
Ask your Art — Handicraft — or School Supply 
Dealer for Free illustrated circular . . . or for the 
more detailed mstruction booklet at twenty-five cents. 





Size 20x27 Full Color Price $1.50 each 
Send for Circular 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


Dept. SA, 62 West 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE MASTERS, 
OLD AND MODERN, 
IN 
BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME 


Students and instructors of art can 
study and enjoy the paintings of the 
world’s greatest masters . . . from 
Michelangelo to Cezanne . . reproduced 
in beautiful kodachrome on 2” x 2” 
slides by the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. These slides of art master- 
pieces are photographs of the originals 


or of the best reproductions available. 


The S.V.E. library . . . the largest 
in the world . .. also contains thousands 
of kodachrome slides on sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and handicrafts. Write to- 
day for 48 page catalog of S. V.E. art 
Also ask for S. V. E. 


kodachromes. 


projector catalog. Addrese Dept. 024P. 


THE IDEAL PROJECTOR 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 





Model AAA for single frame 


or double frame filmstrip, and 
2” x 2” slides. 


150 or 300 watt. 


Available in 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Al Bu dimedd Corporation 


helem s Eameelil- me tia 32) 


Chicago 11, Ill 
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TOYS OF MEXICO 
(continued from page 53) 


anthropomorphous beings, such as the 
owls with human heads from Oaxaca 
and Jalisco, the Indian (?) ‘‘meco’’ with 
movable members from the Federal Dis- 
trict, and the cardboard duck whose 
duality of man and palmiped recalls an 
origin perhaps quite remote, of pre- 
Aztec or Toltec times. 


The commemoration of religious fes- 
tivals of Spanish origin motivates the 
manufacture of special toys which ap- 
pear upon certain dates of the year. 
There are those to celebrate the Nativity, 
the Day of Kings, Holy Week, Saturday 
of Glory, Thursday of Corpus Christi, 
and All Saints Day. 


A week before December 24 the 
‘“posadas’’ begin, and then there appear 
special play toys for the births: travel- 
ers, angels, and figures of saints, 
shepherds, plants, and animals. For 
this occasion, toys are made of tinplate 
or reed which contain water and warble 
like singing birds. Also, the “pifiatas’’ 
(pots) are exuberantly adorned. 


For Lent they make, all over the coun- 
try, figures that represent Judas in very 
diverse forms. There are skeleton dolls 
of reed grass lined with paper. They 
have applications of fireworks and are 
almost always painted in caricature. 
Some are twice the human size to hang 
in effigy on a rope from one side of the 
street to the other, while others are very 
small and have a tube filled with gun- 
powder for a body. When it strikes ten 
o'clock on the cited day (Saturday), the 
tumult in the town is general which 
awakens the “thundering” of the exe- 
cuted ‘‘Judas.”’ 


On All Saints and Souls Day, special 
toys are again made whose themes refer 
to death. In fact, during these days, one 
can see the characteristic ‘‘dead bodies’’ 
of priests with pea heads, the “‘offer- 
ings,’ the ‘“‘bodies,’’ the ‘skulls’ of 
sugar, the “‘‘resurrected,’’ and, finally, 
skeletons of a thousand forms, sizes, and 
positions. Some are on _ horseback, 
others in carts, and it won't be long 
before they are equipped in variegated 
airplanes. There are ‘dead quacks,” 
fruit sellers, etc.; some wear the royal 
crown, while others are tawdry 
“corpses,” and not to a few would the 
pistol be more effective and less myth- 
ological than the scythe. 


BURGESS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
CRAFT PROGRAM 


Add new life and interest to your craft activities with 
the latest materials, project kits, and tools from Burgess 
Art materials, leather craft, plastics, weaving, meta! 
craft, clay modeling, and many others. Special 10% 
discount to schools and organizations. Get new ideos 
and suggestions from the expert handicrafters who wait 
on you in the Burgess Handicraft Stores 
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OF ss ther working tool 
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. D Clay modeling 
» E Basketry 
< F Metal craft 


c F 
VISIT YOUR NEAREST BURGESS STORE 
Write Today for big new FREE PRICE LIST! 








New leather skins 





182 North 123 Werth 
Wabash Ave. Milwaukee St. 
Chicago | Milwaukee 2 
IMinots Wisconsin 

- . 

1024 Wicollet 25 West 
Street Duval Street 
Minneapolis 4 Jacksonville § 

Minnesota Florida 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 
A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 

EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellop pped bundles (10 
stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors 
Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 
At all Handicraft Suppliers 

















American Pipe Cleaner Co.., Dept. 0, Norwood, Mass 
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METAL LEAF CRAFT = 
New! Facinating Arts and Crafts Activity’ — 
GILDING with metal leaf is easily learned. This thrilling or 
transforms ordinary bottles, glassware, lampshades, boxes, etc. 
into beautiful and valuable art works. Make signs and displays. 
METAL LEAF CRAFT OUTFIT—complete with 75 genuine 
Italian gold-colored leaves, 50 aluminum leaves, special 
pick-up instrument, 2 brushes, 2 bottles leaf fluid. Complete instruc- 
tions. Only $5.95 postpaid. Send check, express or money : 
Prodex Company, 509 Fifth Avenue, New Yor’ '6,% 
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PRODUCTS 


WATER COLORS--WAX CRAYONS—PRESSED CRAYONS 
TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS— PASTELS — BRUSHES 
COMPOSITION MODELING CLAYS BLOCK PRINTING 
INKS — LINOLEUM BLOCKS — WATERPROOF DRAWING 
INKS —-MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS IN) TUBES 























MapE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Yrality COLORS 





. and RELATED PRODUCTS 
Catalogue Vol. 700 - 1947 to Teachers, F . WEBER CO. 
and others interested, on request 
j PHILADELPHIA (WEBER 
GE . “sug a ¢ 
) NERAL Ske Tq, i. ~~ PATRONIZE YOUR ST, LOUIS TRADE Mans 
48 ~6_ Hing i. — NEAREST WEBER DEALER BALTIMORE quan And Caen 




















} GENERAL’S 
3 DRAWING PENCILS 


F Let your students enjoy the advantages of versa 
RE tility in their work by using these Drawing Pencil 
mediums. Their use encourages speedy progress 
T! Write to Dept. K for a free trial sample 
Buy them from your dealer 
rth 
e St. 
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VHak Is “Vb 
General Pencil Company 


67-713 FLEET STREET () JERSEY CITY 6,N.J. 





Learn the basic processes by following 
thesimple illustrated directions in our booklet 
Making Hand Wrought Sterling Silver 
Jewelry. Then see how many variations of 
your own you can work out. 








The booklet is offered without charge to 
teachers, as part of our service to schools. 
Others may purchase copies from tool 
supply companies. 
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HANDY & HARMAN 


Craft Service Department 
82 Fulton St., NewYork 7, N.Y. 
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SYMPHONY of CONTRASTS 


Palma de Mallorca 
by Earl Horter 


In his “pencil paintings,” Earl 
Horter always achieved a sym- 
phony of contrasts... one of the 
reasons his drawings are collector’s 
items today. 

Using lyphonite ELDORADO, 
his favorite pencil, Horter showed 
how true tone clarity and signifi- 
cant shadings can be attained. 

Why not let your students try 
the varying degrees of ELDO- 
RADO leads . . . and learn what 
pencil responsiveness really 
means? The soft grades of 
ELDORADO 2B, 3B, 4B and 
5B produce the rich, deep blacks 
. . . HB and F accomplish the 
lighter tones. 

For a print of Earl Horter’s 
“Palma de Mallorca” (while they 
last)—and a sample pencil—just 
fill out the coupon below. 


DIXON’S 


TYPHONITE ELD O RAD O 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept., 135-J10, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City 3, N. J 


Specify Degree wanted 
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ITEMS of 
~~ INTEREST 


\ Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 

of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 

als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 









Tue Chicago Wheel and Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago has an announcement of interest 
to all those with an eye to the future—for plastic 
carving is an up-and-coming craft. The Handee 
plastic kit contains an assortment of plastics, 
dyes, cement, plastic filler, special cutters, and 
everything you need to go into costume jewelry 
making—and the beautiful internal plastic 
carving that is meeting such favor throughout the 
country. If you would like a copy of the folder 
titled HANDEE HOBBIES—internal carving in 
plastic, Project Number 777, just send us your 
request and wel’ll see that it reaches the Chicago 
Wheel and Manufacturing Company. The 
Handee is a convenient drill-like instrument with 
dozens of uses in the craft field, and this project 
sheet gives many detailed directions for carving, 
coloring, and creating attractive projects. Send 
for details to Items of Interest Editor, 1710 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Have you realized the challenging craft 
potentialities of linoleum block printing? The 
Genie Industries have—and the result is a new 
scientifically designed Linoleum Block Cutting 
and Carving set, designed to meet the increasing 
demand of hobbyist, schools, and art classes. 
Known as Set No. 350, it contains five tools and 
retails for $3.50. Proper weight distribution of 
joined handles and blades and radically new 
design of the gouges makes it easier to cut to a 
uniform depth with a smooth edge. For further 
details, write to the Items of Interest Editor, 1710 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before Octo- 
ber 31, 1947. We'll see that your request reaches 
the Genie Industries of Burbank, California. 


THe Lily Mills have just announced the distribu- 
tion of a new booklet titled HOW TO MAKE SLIP 
COVERS AND DRAPERIES. In 24 pages they 
have packed the information of a basic sewing 
course, including diagrams, sketches, and full- 
color illustrations of the results achieved by slip 
covers and curtains. Many practical ideas for 
schoolroom use, including a list of effective color 
combinations, as well as tips about brightening 
every room in the home are presented in this 
booklet. It is divided into two parts for your 
convenience, the first part telling about sketches, 
ideas, and designs while the second part features 
directions and step-by-step instructions. Send 13 
cents, including three cents forwarding charges 
for your copy of HOW TO MAKE SLIP COVERS 
AND DRAPERIES. The addres is Items of Interest 
Editor, 1710 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send your request before October 31, 1947. 


(Continued on page 10-a) 





FINE-ART UNDERGLAZE 
DECORATING COLORS 








Indispensable to 
hobbyist or protessional. 
Kit consists of 8 colors, 2 brushes in handy tin. 
Semi-moist colors may be applied to either raw 
clay or bisque. Colors ante mixed for inter- 
mediate shades or pastels can be obtained by 
mixing white with colors. Colors ready for use 
nothing to add—just use like water colors. 
Dry quickly. Full instructions. Semi-moist Fine 
Art Colors also come in Overglaze kits which 
are applied over the glaze. @ Underglaze or Over- 
glaze kits $3.25 ea. sent postpaid anywhere U.S. 

Send for “Handbook and Price List’ 

listing our wide assortment of kilns, 

clays, glazes and pottery supplies. 


Jane Grilidth 
POTTERY HOUSE 


hss 23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 








ALPHACOLOR 





A 


The BRIGHTEST Name in Color! 


Alphacolor Colored Chalk Pastels bring 
new sparkle and life to murals, posters, 
sketches. You will delight in the brilliance of 
these 24 clean, smooth-working colors. Send 
$1.00 for full-size sample set of 24 colors, 
postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. Address Dept. 
SA-107. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Il. 


VaR & 8 ae 


SO! HERE IT IS AT LAST. 


THE BOOK THAT MY FORMER STUDENTS AND 
THOUSANDS OF ARTISTS ARE HOPING FOR 


SKEW-VIEW perspectives 


are thoroughly illustrated and explained in 
MODERNized PICTORIAL PERSPECTIVE 
by Cooper. Fifty full-page Pen Drawings with 
text opposite each one. New, Simple, Direct meth- 
ods for INDOOR and OUTDOOR sketching, also 
for Portraits, Still-life, etc. Waluable studies of 
Shadows by Sunlight and Lamplight, Reflections, 
etc. An excellent book for Study and Reference. 


The Author was, for Twenty years, the Special Instructor in 
Perspective in the Cleveland School of Art in Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTE—Being Published by the Author accounts for the low price 

















Size of Book is 5” x 7” Enclose money with your order 
Printed Cover and hinge Mail to T. Heaton Cooper 
Stiff leather-paper cover, $1.20 5211 - 14 St., N : 
Cloth bound. Library style, $1.80 | Box 2 Washington, 0 
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A.W.FABER’S 


CASTECC 
LOCKTITE 


for drawing 
sketching 


retouching 
the professional 

man’s refill drawing 

pencil which embraces 

these exclusive features 


Possibly you have never known 
about refill drawing pencils—and 
their amazing convenience and 
economy. 


There is no better time than during 
an artist's formative years to start 
using A. W. Faber's CASTELL 
Locktite, the rapid-action refill pen- 
cil that holds a long 5” piece of 
graded drawing lead. It's a beau- 
tiful pencil to own. 


With CASTELL Locktite there's no 
need to touch the lead and risk 
smudging the drqwing. Just hold 
the point to the paper, press the 
button and the lead may be adjusted 
upward or downward. Holds lead 
in bulldog grip and prevents 
slipping. 

Teachers will be doing their serious 
students a favor by encouraging 
group buying of CASTELL Locktite 
at Art Supply, Drawing Material, 
Blue Printing, Stationery or @ 
Photographic Supply Shops. — { 


Holds all standard makes of refill 
graded drawing and retouching 
leads. We recommend WINNER 
Techno-TONE No. 1930. 











Complete! Easy to follow! Chapters include: 
MATERIALS ...What to buy and what not to buy. 


Trade names of colors. Where to buy. 

Home fashioned materials. 

WHAT TO PAINT... Painting from nature. 
Painting from imagination. Figure, Portrait, 
Still Life and Landscape Painting. 





lat 5 ear Pa ecaaeameaa ao flexible 
cover edition $1.50 
cloth edition $3.00 


@ 125 ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ 128 LARGE PAGES 
@ 4 COLOR COVER BY DORIS LEE 


PERSPECTIVE...and how to get it! 

In simple, easy-to-understand language and 

with crystal clear illustrations, “perspective” 

at last becomes smooth sailing for beginners. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


























.. 





Catalog No.4& 


Send for your copy 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 


Scottsville, N. Y. 











UNIVERSAL’S HANDICRAFT CATALOG 


mee to 150-Page New Edition ... Just Published 


Teachers 
Purchasing Agents 


HUNDREDS OF CRAFT IDEAS 
PARTIAL LIST OF ITEMS 





Leathercraft Flexcraft 
Metalcraft Shellcraft 
Basketry Plastics 
Block Printing Finger Painting 
Sculpstone Crayons 
Jewelry Poster Colors 
Wood Carving Braiding 
Ceramics, Fired Raffia 
Ceramics, Non-fired Toy Animals 
Hand Motor Tools Spongex 


Weaving Looms Wood Burning Pencils 


Library of Craft Publications 


Address our Consultation Department for advice relative to setting up a 
Craft Department or for any other information regarding craft techniques, 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 


open to sectiondesired 1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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HOBBY BOOKS 
for Teachers, Students 


and School Libraries 


CREATING JEWELRY 
For Fun and Profit 
by Andrew Dragunas 


This newest addition to the Harper Hob- 
by Series is a complete, how-to-do-it 
manual on the techniques of creating 
hand-made jewelry, in silver as well as 
other metals. Illustrated with diagrams 
and model reproductions. $3.00 


FREEHAND DRAWING 


SELF-TAUGHT 
by Arthur Guptill 


A clear, compact guide and reference 
book. Useful whether you teach or study 
art, draw for pleasure or commercially. 


Hundreds of illustrations. $3.50 


HANDICRAFTS AS A HOBBY 
by Robert E. Dodds 


A unique collection of exciting, new 
hand crafts with many ideas for making 
fascinating objects, inexpensively. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


LEATHERCRAFT AS A HOBBY 
by Clifford Pyle 
Describes all essential processes neces- 
sary to transform a piece of hide into an 
artistic, useful article. Illustrated. $1.75 


POTTERY 
Its Craftsmanship and Its Appreciation 
by Edmund DeForest Curtis 
A systematic guide to pottery-making, 
presented against a background of great 
historic achievements in the art. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


TECHNIQUES OF SCULPTURE 
by Ruth Green Harris 
and Girolamo Piccoli 


A practical, step-by-step manual to in- 
troduce the beginner into the estab- 
lished techniques of, modern sculpture. 
Illustrated. $2.25 


WOOD-CARVING AS A HOBBY 
by Herbert W. Faulkner 


A complete course for beginners in the 
technique of carving in wood. Illustrated 
by author. $2.00 


TIN-CRAFT AS A HOBBY 
by Enid Bell 


A guide describing simple and intricate 
techniques of a craft anyone can master. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROS. 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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“Diat your color” might be the headline of the 
Selecta Tov & Novelty Company for their all metal 
crayon kit. Here is convenience and novelty 
combined in a kit equally interesting for class- 
room and home use. Children remove only one 
crayon at a time from this convenient container. 
It is impossible to take another out until the first 
is replaced. Just move the dial to the color you 
want and it emerges from the slot. Children 
enjoy using it and it saves teachers and mothers 
the usual pick-up chores. Obtain your Selecta 
All Metal Crayon Kit from Selecta Toy and 
Novelty Company, 823 Book Bldg., Detroit 27, 
Michigan—or write to them for additional in- 
formation about this new educational kit. 


Tue Milton Bradley Company has announced 
the winners in their ‘America the Beautiful’ 
crayon art contest for children. Nine primary 
children were awarded $500 bonds for original 
crayon pictures on a variety of subjects—every- 
thing from football players on the side line to 
cotton pickers in the South. These pictures will be 
placed in a Hall of Fame, at the general offices 
of the Milton Bradley Company at Springfield, 
Mass. Another contest is being planned in the 
near future. 


THe Directors of the Latham Foundation have 
been much gratified at the fine response given 
to its 22nd Annual Poster Contest. The large 
number of letters received from contestants, 
teachers, and prominent educators indicate that 
many people realize the real value of the Latham 
Foundation’s objectives. The many fine Humane 
and World Unity Posters entered in the last 
contest are already being assembled into Travel- 
ing Displays. They will soon be circulated 
throughout the United States and Canada to do 
their part in focusing people’s attention on the 
vital importance of a Better World Understanding. 
Anyone interested in entering the 23rd Latham 
Contest can obtain full details as to rules and 
awards by writing to John deLemos, Box 1322, 
Stanford University, California. 


THe Harper Electric Furnace Corporation of 
Niagara Falls, New York, announces that Miss 
Frances E. Bovee has joined the Sales Staff as 
Consultant on problems encountered in Ceramics. 
Miss Bovee is a graduate of the New York State 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York, and has gained first-hand experience 
in ceramics through teaching in the summer 
school session at Alfred and directing technical 
work and instruction in an Eastern china com- 
pany. 


Henr's a solution to the problem of cleaning 
soiled drawings. The Craftint Manufacturing Co. 
of Cleveland have just placed on the market a 
well-named product, DRAW-KLEEN. This dry 
cleaner is excellent for drawings and tracings. 
It can be sprinkled on the sheet while the work is 
being done to absorb surface dirt and smudges— 
then brushed off easily when the drawing is 
completed. Not dusty or gritty, it is a fine, soft 
crumble type of material that absorbs dirt without 
sticking to the paper or board. Packaged in a 
handy 11% oz. shaker-top can, DRAW KLEEN is 
available wherever Craftint supplies are on sale. 


(Continued on page 14-a) 





A fascinating ‘‘play’’ craft 


CARD WEAVING 


Lois I. Clifford 





Simple to work as well as fun todo. . ..th 
most interesting of the loomless methods 


weaving. 


No other book has shown the working 
the cards so that the beginner can readily un 
derstand it. Miss Clifford, w'th clear, conci 
directions and a fine series of step-by-st: 
drawings, and patterns, here makes it possil 
for anyone who can follow directions to enj 
a form of weaving which is as much a gar 
as it is a craft. 

Before being presented for publication th¢ 
drawings and text were used with great succes: 
with handicapped persons of all age groups 
Fall, 1947. Probably $1.25 





WEAVING YOU CAN DO 


Allen Probably $2.50 
THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG MAKING 
Batchelder : 3.75 
USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS 
Shanklin ; 2.75 
PALMETTO BRAIDING AND WEAVING 
Cooke and Sampley 2.75 


ORDER YOUR CopPiEs Now 


1617 DUROC BLDG, 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 








CRAFT 
BOOKS 


GENERAL PLASTICS 


PROJECTS AND PROCEDURES 
by Raymond Cherry 


Presenting a “how to do it” book of in. 
struction for the craftsman who works with 
plastics. Brief step-by-step descriptions tell 
how to work plastics with hand tools and 
home workshop power tools. Clear, photo- 
graphic illusteations show “how” each oper- 
ation is done. Detailed instructions for 
making forty-nine valuable, attractive 
articles. It discusses common trade names 
" and various types of plastics. This is the 
most usable hobbycraft manual on plas- 


tics yet published. $1.50 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT 


by Raymond Cherry 


This valuable book on leathercraft pre- 
sents 35 attractive projects with easy step- 
by-step illustrated instructions. ‘Tells 
“how” to tan, glue, tool, etc., making it 
especially easy for beginners to quickly 


make useful articles. $1.50 


McKnight & McKnight 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Lue BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 


artists all over the world. 


THE HUGHES OWEN CO., Ltd., MONTREAL. OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 





CANADIAN AGENTS 








Embed in Plastic 





Embed real flowers, butterflies, coins, photos, 
medals for coasters, plaques, novelties, etc. 


NEW, EASY-TO-USE CASTING 
PLASTIC MAKES 1001 OBJECTS 
Castolite is the new marvel of the plastics 

world. Cast without heat or pressure. Crystal 
clear or color brilliantly. Can be sawed, 
drilled, carved, turned. Ideal for unusual class 
and student projects. Illustrative manual gives 
complete instructions. 


Casto Mold 


Flexible Molding Com- 
pound for making statuary, 
models, gears, other parts is 
now ready. 2 Ibs. $3.00, 


CASTO-KIT 
$3.50 


New special Casto-Kit 
contains everything needed 
now ready to make useful objects at 
including instructions. Can once. Send $3.50 for Kit 
be remelted many times. prepaid. Or order C.O.D. 

For instruction Manual alone send 25¢. 
Dealers write for literature and prices. 


& OLS we 
LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC 








THE CASTOLITE COMPANY, Dept. L-12, Box 211, Kenilworth, Ill. 
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SPATTER CRAFT SET $2.00 
Technique Book formerly $2.00 retail 


To introduce new SANFORD'S Spat- 


ter 


book by La Vada Zutter, Spatter Ink 
Techniques, for only 50¢ additional. 


SANFORD'’S Spatter Craft Set includes 50 
regular size bottles of ink especially $ 
a 


dev 


spatter gun, ready-cut designs, and 


Ly) 
| 


piace 3: 
} : ‘ely 


F SENSATIONAL BARGAIN 
VALUE! 7 








Craft Set we offer the authoritative 


Both for only 


eloped for this fascinating medium, a 


Postpaid 


12 sheets of stencil paper. Retails at 

school supply stores for $2.00. The book 

has retailed for $2.00. Both in combina- MAIL 

tion for a limited time $2.50 postpaid. COUPON 
ORDER TODAY! TODAY 


SANFORD INK COMPANY 
Dept. SA-10, Bellwood, Ill. 


ls 
\ 


i Name 


Please send SANFORD'S Spatter Craft Set and book, 
patter Ink Techniques, both for $2.50 postpaid. 
I enclosed $2.50 in: [-] Check {-] Money Order 


L 


(Please write compléte address on margin) 








SPECIFY 


American Handicrafts on your 
requisitions and bids to insure 
quality supplies for your classes 


Art Materials 
Basketry 
Beadcraft 
Block Printing 
Books 
Braiding 
Casting 
Ceramics 
Feit Cork 
Finger Painting Craftstrip 
Jewelry Etching 
Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Plastics 
Stenciling 
Tools 
Weaving 
Wood Burning 
Wood Carving 


— i 7 —- 


| Everything for the craftsman 


80-page Catalog sent on receipt af 25 cents 
which will be refunded on your first order. 





M- 45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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Grazing Horse by Keizan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 
AVAILABLE 


A distinctive group of colorful Japanese 

Woodblock Prints is offered to art educators 

and librarians. No charge for exhibit. Gen- 

erous commission. No obligation. Write for 
further information. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


Newtown, Conn. 














NOW...A TOUGH PLASTIC LACE! 


PLA-CINE 


Sturdy, non-stretching PLA-CINE, 
Elcraft's quality plastic lace, is ready 
for delivery! Ideal for belts, bracelets, 
ornaments! Eightdifferentcolors! Write 
Elcraft for details on PLA-CINE ... 
andask about LU-CINE, Elcraft’s new 
plastic thread for crocheting and 
weaving. 


Get Elcraft’s new 
catalogue of tools and 
equipment. Covers more 
than 20 crafts; contains 
over 400 illustrations. 














‘EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS ’ 
1637 COURT PLACE ff DENVER 2, COLO. 











1. LEATHERCRAFT-—Thompson $2.40 
Just Published! 


2. THE POTTER'S CRAFT—Binns $2.40 
New 1947 Edition 
3. SHOW CARD LETTERING 
Eisenberg $2.80 
4. JEWELRY AND ENAMELING 
Pack $2.80 
5. PLASTICS IN THE SCHOOL AND 
HOME WORKSHOP—Lockrey $2.80 
6. WOODWORKING PROJECTS AND 
UPHOLSTERY—Baxter &Lackey $2.80 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


Send me “’on approval” the books circled: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


Name 
Position 
School Address 


City ; me State... 





Hello, there! 

Do these crisp autumn days give you the rest- 
less urge to explore quaint islands and provinces 
and to soak up every last bit of sunshine before 
winter arrives? Then I've found just the right 
places for you—and if you can’t visit these charm- 
ing bits of yesterday and today this Fall, it’s fun 
to find out all about them for next summer's 
vacationing. 


First of all, let's sail for Nantucket, that beauti- 
ful island fragrant with the perfume of yesterdays. 
Thirty miles at sea, with a cream-tipped surf and 
beaches ‘‘made to order’ for sun-time activities, 
this island was known to the Algonquins as 
“beyond the water’’ and to the old whaling 
captains as ‘‘grey lady of the sea.”’ If you would 
like to explore the beautiful harbor, wander 
through the streets lined with homes of another 
era, visit the Jethro Coffin house, built in 1686, 
its charming simplicity a tribute to a vanished 
century, see the treasure-packed whaling mu- 
seum—all you have to do is to send for the 12- 
page folder titled NANTUCKET, 30 MILES AT 
SEA, distributed by the Nantucket Information 
Bureau. If you would like a “pictorial preview” 
of your Nantucket week-end or season-long vaca- 
tion, just send your request to Happy Holiday, 
1710 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Now for a quick swing northward to the 
province of Nova Scotia, land of Evangeline, 
where history lives in the quaint, vine-covered 
churches, beautiful seacoast, and wooded-inland 
that has resounded to the battle shouts of 
hearty pioneers carving their homes from wilder- 
ness. Take your pupils on a trip to the past with 
this booklet titled HISTORIC NOVA SCOTIA. In 
the 114-pages of this booklet, offered by the 
Government of Nova Scotia, you'll find a very 
complete history of this province by the sea, with 
drawings that make the present more meaningful 
through an understanding of the past. Use this 
book in your classroom for reference as well as 
for planning your own vacation. A second book- 
let, packed with photographs, is titled SEA 
CONDITIONED NOVA SCOTIA, and to look 
through the 30 pages is to long to see Nova Scotia 
with its colorful past and bright future. Send for 
HISTORIC NOVA SCOTIA and SEA CONDI- 
TIONED NOVA SCOTIA, publications of the 
Government of Nova Scotia, to Happy Holiday, 
1710 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

I'm off now to discover new booklet vacation 
previews for you. See you next issue. 

HAPPY HOLIDAY, 
Your School Arts Travel Scout 





PROJECT BOOKS 

Christmas Decorations. An 814 x 11 book of over 100 
drawings of figures, animals, and objects to use for 
your Christmas projects. $1. 

Winter Decorations. A 30-page 8% x 11 book of draw- 
ings and ideas for your winter holiday projects. $1.00 
Knauber Art Ability and Art Vocabulary Tests with 
Manuals. $1.45 

Alma Jordan Knauber, Associate Professor of Art, University of 
Cincinnati 160 Warder Drive Cincinnati 24, Ohio 












Zurich, and Limmat Ri 


SWITZERLAND... 
year round holidays 


Any time is holiday time in wonderful 


Switzerland. Each season has its own chart 
You have your choice of mountain or 
lakeside resorts, or gay cities that today ar: 
centers of European cultural and social 
life. Hotel and recreation facilities everywher 
are superb; prices comparatively low. 

Phe “47-48 winter season will be especially 
brilliant, climaxed by the Winter Olympic 
Plan your trip to Switzerland well in 
advance through your local travel agent. 
Write us for free booklet SA-1. 








1948 WINTER 





' \\) NATIONAL OLYMPIC GAMES 
\ TOURIST StM 
OFFICE ot. oritz 
January 30-February 8 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVE. SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKETST. 











EVROPE SUMMER 1948 


Tours planned for cultural values. Art Appreciation, Eng 
lish Literature, Music Appreciation, Classical Backgrounds 
Political Science, Post-war France, Scandinavian Civiliza 
tion. Also 3-weeks’ tours crossing by air visiting England 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland. Inspirational |ead- 
ership by College Professors. We have been taking Amer- 
icans abroad for fifty-seven years. Send for prospe 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 
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WATER COLORS 


THREE INCH TUBES 20 CENTS EACH 
TALENS E SON INC. NEWARK 5,N-4: 
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it’s fun...and practical too... 
making 


PEASANT-STYLE 
SUSPENDERS 


Using our regular Felt Suspender Kit you can make 20 or 
more attractive and colorful felt suspenders... in peasant 
and other styles! And you'll have fun doing it! 


FELT SUSPENDER KIT—No. K319358 
Material for making 20 or more (depending upon the size) felt 
suspenders. All parts ready-cut for easy sewing and assembling. 
Plenty of felt flower and other applique (many colors), illustrated 
instruction sheet, sewing thread, etc., are included. PRICE $5.95. 

For larger groups, use our Felt Suspender Kit No. K193S — 

makes 40 or more suspenders. Price $10.25. 


And for more ae 


use our finest quality remnant felt. Your sewing group will 
find dozens of uses for the large pieces of beautifully colored 
felt. For making handbags, purses, pot-holders, belts, ete. 
K1700S—1 Ib. assorted felt, $1.50—3 Ibs. for $4.00. 


NOVEL FELT ACCESSORIES, INC. 
Felt and Textile Novelties and Accessories 
3990 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 
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Leads The Idea Parade 


i in 
ART TEACHER 


Illustrated 
Projects 


Creative 
Ideas 
Step-by-step 





Instructions 


‘We must learn to walk before we run”, says 
Editor Pedro deLemos, then shows us the first 
handicraft steps that are indeed exciting in- 
vitations for pupils from primary through 
junior high grades to explore the wonderous 
world of art and craft. Here are examples 
of the unique method of learning set forth in 
this book: Teach children to tear a deer 
from paper, starting with the letter H—teach 
the basis of color mixing by using spectrum 
birds—teach printing with an old clothes 
wringer—create a three ring circus from clay 
—have silhouette plays with pupils partic- 
ipating. These are only a few of the many 
ideas contained in this book. It’s truly a one- 
volume library of practical, illustrated art 
and craft ideas—attractively presented. 


THE ART TEACHER 


PRICE $6.00 
The Davis Press, Publishers 


1710 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 


Nee 


Mii 


Mr 





ANOTHER SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FIRST PRIZE LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT BY 16 YEAR OLD 


JEROME FRIEDMAN 
Student at John Marshall High School, Chicago, Ill. 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 


BLOCK PRINTING INKS AGAIN AVAILABLE 
ORDER FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 

















= HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 
@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


and many other interesting subjects 
ALL PURPOSE RIT FABRIC 
oot TINTS AND DYES are guar- 
anteed for all rayons (includ- 
Ing acetates), nylon, linen 
cotton, silk . . . literally all 
fabrics except glass fiber. 


INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotton, linen, silk, or 
wool, 


-—— Send for your free cofy ——-, 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
| 1401 West Jackson Blvd. G-10 | 
| Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me a Free Copy of | 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. | 
| Name ..cecccccccccccseceeeeceseees : 
S Mi cncdeaceeuseceteaeencedees 
| Go cccccscccce Zone..... State..... | 
| TROOP Bo cv ccccnccsscncescessesese | 

PT baksandncctrcddcscevesseecs | 
Licata aiaiencckinionlammamansceste 4 








IT’S FUN 


IT’S EDUCATIONAL 


HAVE YOUR STUDENTS 
MAKE FRUIT - VEGETABLE 
- GRAIN ART MODELS WITH 


Sersteds Hoblby- Craft 
INDIVIDUAL MOLDS 


Students really enjoy the study of 
fruits, grains, and vegetables while 
making realistic models with Bersted's 
Hobby-Craft individual molds of flex- 
ible rubber. Then they can paint them 
in natural colors and varnish to glaze. 
Twelve different molds available. Send 
10c for 20-page catalog with many 
illustrations in four colors. 





SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER—OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Gersteds Hobby - - Crate Ine. 


MONMOUTH, IL 














LEATHER 
ann CRAFTS 


SENT FREE 

Quotes new, reduced prices on 
whole skins for tooling and 
stamping. Lists tools, accessor- 
ies and lacings. Includes in- 
structions, designs and project 
kits for your pleasure and 
profit! It’s free! Write to: 


STO-REX CRAFT DIVISION—DEPT. P 
149 Ninth Street - San Francisco 3 - California 








Quality 
Guaranteed 











- Complete Leathercraft 
Kits graded for matching instruction to 
students’ abilities. 16 new items. See 
them at better craft supply houses ... 
or write for Free Handbook direct to 


HORTON HANDICRAFT COMPANY, Farmington 4, Conn. 
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Tue Philadelphia Art Alliance announces an 
exhibition and sale of craft articles for the holiday 
season, beginning November 18 and continuing 
to January 5, 1948. The twin-purposes of the sale 
are: 1. To provide a market for the craftsmen by 
presenting for sale small, reasonably priced 
articles, readily acceptable for Christmas gifts. 
2. To provide a source of supply for Philadelphians 
to purchase unusual, meritorious crafts at reason- 
able prices not found elsewhere. If you are inter- 
ested in sending material to this sale and exhibi- 
tion, write to The Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., for 
details. 


Tue professional organization of art teachers in 
Connecticut, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Arts Association, will 
hold an exhibition of work by members and other 
art educators in Connecticut on October 31, 1947. 
Anyone actively engaged in art education in the 
State is eligible to submit work in painting, 
sculpture, graphic media, and the crafts. Detailed 
information and entry blanks may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. L. J. G. Wenner at the Teacher's 
College of Connecticut in New Britain. 


THe Syracuse Museum and the Onondaga 
Pottery Company of Syracuse announce joint 
sponsorship of the 12th Annual National Ceramic 
Exhibition from November 9 through December 7, 
1947 at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
Entries will consist of pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
and enamels. As the Syracuse Museum finds that 
more and more leading sculptors are turning to a 
ceramic medium, at least one sculptor will be 
included in each Regional Jury as well as on the 
Final Jury of Awards in Syracuse. 


Here's news of the opening of the New Orleans 
Academy of Art on September 15, 1947. This new 
school will be under the direction of Burnett H. 
Shryock and is sponsored by the department 
stores, advertising agencies, newspapers, and 
other businesses interested in improving the 
advertising art in this area. 

Complete coverage of the advertising field 
includes classes in story illustration, layout, 
painting and composition, lettering, design, etc. 
The Academy plans an interesting series of 
Visiting Artists who will come to New Orleans 
from New York and Chicago for a week or two 
during the year to give individual criticism to the 
students. 

A non-profit organization interested in giving 
the finest instruction to equip young men and 
women for any sort of art position, this is a fine 
example that other cities may be interested in 
following. 


Henr's news for our California readers— 
NATIONAL DOLL WEEK, sponsored by the 
Goodwill Indutries, will be held in San Diego, 
October 6 to 11, and will feature an exhibit of over 
1000 different dolls. 
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NEW BELT i 
DESIGNS— | 
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47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. |} 
simple directions on each sheet. Send today! N 
397—only 75c. Also 10 new and different h — 

including popular shoulder strap type. Con 
portfolio and instructions. o. 332—only $1. 
Quality Leathercraft Materials and Fittings f 
29 years. 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 225 W. Jackson Bly 





Chicago 6, Ill 
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POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS — GLAZES — COLORS 
MOLDS—CLAYS—EQUIPMENT 


Ready prepared, low fired bodies in 
dry or plastic form for the beginner 
or the professional. Exceptional uni- 
form quality. Write for catalogue for 
a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturing Ceramists 
2554 Greenmount Ave. Baltimore 18, Md. 





PASCO 

















ANNE ASTLEY 


Distributor of 
ARTEX slip, clay and glazes—non-crazing 


ART-CAST molds—clean, easy to use, 
inexpensive, 


announces the latest addition to her 
quality ARTEX line... 


LIQUID UNDERGLAZES 
Ready to use, inexpensive 


For information write to 


ANNE ASTLEY CERAMIC STUDIO 
Dept. S, 1623, Orthodox St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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MODELING CLAY 
IS PRACTICAL 


It can be baked in an ordinary kitchen oven. 
Clay left over when period ends can be s0 
cared for as to be ready for next modeling 
lesson. These features qualify Seramo for the 
ever increasing number of schools discovering 
its economic value. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA 10-47 


425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 


— 














ORDER EARLY 


Our Pre-cut Leathercraft projects are most pop- 
ular at Christmas because they make splendid gifts 
and sales items for clubs. No tools or extras needed. 
Billfolds, Keycases, Belts, and Handbags. Ask for 
Catalog No. L-417. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA COMPANY 
Brockton, Massachusetts 











CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS * LACING « ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 
J. J. CONNOLLY 
Established 1892 
181 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 


——— 
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Rogers Ceramic Kilns 


The kilns ‘built for better results’ now avail- 
able in two models—MASTER and DE LUXE. 
Five popular sizes to choose from. Economical- 
ly priced from $24.50 up. Nationally famous 
for dependability. Write today for interesting 
literature. 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
20 West Glenside Ave. Glenside, Pa. 


FREE ARTS~CPAFTS 


Make beautiful — of plastic, 
leather, wood, basketry, reed, 
pottery. Weaving, printing and 
bookbinding materials listed along 
with looms, books, and instruction 
aids. Complete tools:and supplies 
for schools, home, shop crafts, and 
art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


964 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS SINCE 1863 








HERE IT IS! 


preetene was see snes pecially designed 
ing kit. For 15 stu yy mpl » $2.95. For 





ts, com plete $5.00. Spe ally des ed kit of 6 
jiferent What-not shelf anima For 18 stud nts, $2.95 
For 36 st dents, $5.00. 

Complete s shellcraft supplies wholesale 

SHELART STUDIOS 

th Street, Socth . Petersburg, Florida 
















BOOK o° ARTCRAEZ 
Ideas for Classwork % 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog $1 ae A 

THAYER & CHANDL 
901 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








School of Design for Women 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 
Oldest art school west of Appalachians. Under 
ee of Cincinnati’ s distinguished Art Museum. A 


103rd_ Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 


ing, interior design and decora- 
tion. Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTALoc 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia21, Pa 





‘climate’ where artists grow naturally. Thorough 
grounding before specialization. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, Photography, Commer- 
cial Art, History of Art. Endowment enables modest tuition. 
Limited enrollment. Winter term: Jan. 26—May 28. 
Write for catalog 


Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 












DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO ' Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing + Painting 

Dress Design « Fashion Illustration 

FINE. ARTS Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 


Founded 


1908 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Otil PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been unable 
to receive the necessary instruction. You Pay by the Les- 
son. Teachers! You not only gain a worth-while hobby, 
but also a usable artistic background. 
Write for Information 
CARLOS ART ACADEMY 
Correspondence Division 
330 Brainard Watertown, N. Y. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FoR RESULTS 


Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advance stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty|- 
ing, FabricAnalysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery’ 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 


HILL & CANYON SCHOOL of the ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Crafts 
Veterans’ Classes Catalog Limited Enrollment 


STANLEY G. BRENEISER, Director 








Fine and Commercial Arts Dance 
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learn new leathercraft methods! 

“The Leatherworker's Bible"’ 

shows how—gives information 

ond instructions never before of- 

fered in a catalog. Send postcard 
Ww for free descriptive booklet 


pl Gntcratt LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 
| Twelfth St.. Dept. SA 10-Oakland Calif 
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ig FELTCRAFT PACKAGE 











Cannon School of Fine Arts 


CLASSES IN PAINTING, DRAWING 
STILL LIFE, COMPOSITION, COLOR 
Approved by G. I. Bill of Rights 
Florence V. Cannon 
307 Fuller Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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JAYHAWK 
PLASTERS 


Rut 


Or | 


“Everything for 


Plastercraft” 





lolds, Liquid Rubber, Project Kits for Classroom, Home, 
Complete Instructions Free. 








ve Rapids Supply Co., Blue Rapids, Kansas 





Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


We now stock PRANG Textile Colors. ..a 
fascinating craft medium for all ages. 

SET NO. 1904 $2.50 

SET NO. 1907 4.00 
Each set is attractively boxed . . 
with ‘‘easy to follow” 


. complete 
instructions. 


Write for 1948 Catalog of Craft Supplies 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
770-774 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3311 Milam, Houston 6, Texas 
108 W. Mulberry, Baltimore, Md 
528 E. Lafayette, Stockton, Calif. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


GLOVE LEATHER 
LACING 
TOOLS ACCESSORIES 


Write today for FREE Catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


170 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 











THE IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
CLASSROOM HANDICRAFTS 


WRITE TO 


CRAFTS CENTER 
SALISBURY, VERMONT 











TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS and CRAFTSMEN 


Supplies are again available and we are continuing 
to serve teachers, craftsmen, and occupational ther 
apists. We can furnish sheet metals including silver, 
and all inquiries receive our immediate attention. 


Send for list of books and 
portfolios helpful to teachers 
and supervisors of industrial arts. 






METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. |. 





SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume —— flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Cat. No. Books 

The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $6.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . . 2.50 


Creative Art Crafts, Book1,deLemos 3.75 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2,deLemos 3.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
Jewelry Making & Design 

Rose & Cirino . . « S95 
Planning and Producing Posters 


John deLemos In Preparation 


Projects and Appreciation 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 


to 1840 , 

756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates BY je 
761 Design Principles,8 pages . . 75 
104 Happy Art Projects,4 sheets,24 "36" 1.00 

History of Art Chart, 12 "36". 50 
120 Lettering, Q1 plates. . . . . 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing. . . . 1.95 
760 PlantFormin Design, 16 pages . .  .75 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 wun 2.00 
763 TreeinArt,16pages . . 75 


Handicraft Portfolios 


202 Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates — 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 81% ois i 5 (i ; : 2 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Time Tested Grade Packets 


The Busy Bee Line 


Each contains 16 sheets - each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 


Easter. . _e em « oo ee 
Flowers and Springtime a ne 50 
Thanksgiving. . . . . . es. .50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1710 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 

Lansing 2 Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee W. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Ga: 6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 

161 West Wisconsin Avenue 

Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane 6, Wash.. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Monton, Montreat, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me numbers................ 


RNG REG oso. 5 wicca siaverd b-dccck0are wane 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


Name .. 


School Address . . . 


cay... 
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HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used ‘“‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.’’ You’ll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 814"x11"”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 1710-44 Portland St., Worcester 8. Mass. 


Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 


Name 
po 


City or Town.......... .os200 tate 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
on School of Fine Arts 
Carlos Art Academy 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts Se 
Hill & Canyon School of the Arts 5.8 
Moore Institute of Art 15.8 
Traphagen School of Fashion 15-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 4-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 4-a 
Binney & Smith Company lea 
Milton Bradley Compan B.a 
Craftint Manufacturing 4-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. 5-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 3.0 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph B-a 
Eagle Pencil Company 4-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 3a 
Faber, Inc., 9-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. l4-a 
General Pencil Co. 7-3 
M. Grumbacher y 
Hammett Company, Inc., J. L. 15-2 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc 2-a 
ord Ink Company ll-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 12-a, 14-a, 15-a, 16-4 
Weber Co., F 7-3 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. ll-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
R. R. Bowker Company 8-0 
T.H. Cooper. 8-2 
Davis Press, Inc., The 13-a 
Fairbairn Publications 16-a 
Foster, Walter T. 4a 
Harper & Brothers 10-a 
Knauber, Alma Jordan 12-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 10-a 
McKnight & McKnight 10-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 4-a 
Rit Products Corporation 13-a 
The Robert-Lee Gallery 12-a 
School Arts Magazine 16-a, Cover 3 
Thayer & Chandler 15-a 
Tudor Publishing Co. 9-a 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 12-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
Anne Astley Ceramic Studio 14-a 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 2-a 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 4-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House B-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 14-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 15-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Burgess Battery Co., Handicraft Div. 6-a 
andy & Harman 7-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 5-a, 13-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 15-a 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 6-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 9-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. ll-a 
American Pipe Cleaner Co. 6-a 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc. 14-a 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. 15-a 
Milton Bradley Company 5-a 
Burgess Battery Co., Handicraft Div 6-a 
Castolite Company ll-a 
Cleveland Crafts 15-a 
Crafts Center 15-a 
Craftsman Supply House 9-a 
Craftint Manufacturing Co 4-a 
Elcraft 12-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 14-a 
Felt Crafters, The 15-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc 15-a 
Golka, Robert J., Co. 14-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. 15-a 
Handy & Harman T-a 
Horton Handicraft Co. 14-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 15-a 
Novel Felt Accessories, Inc 13-a 
O-P Craft Co.,{ ne. 4-a 
born Bros. 14-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 14-a 
Prodex Company 6-a 
Rit Products Corporation 13-a 
Shelart Studios 15-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 15-a 
Sto-Rex Craft Division 14-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 9-a 
Weber Costello Co. 8-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. ll-a 
Artcraft Leather 15-a 
Connolly, J. J. 14-2 
Horton Handicraft Co. 14-a 
son, Co., J. C. 15-3 
Osborn Bros. 14-a 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Bureau of University Travel 12-8 
wiss National Tourist Office 12-8 
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Teach Lettering 


Newly Revised Edition 
Make these lessons by 
Pedro deLemos a 


valuable series for class use 


$1.00 brings 
this fine 
21-plate set 


You can take these 
plates in their regu- 
lar order and plana 
series of lettering les- 
sons. This collection 
starts with the Ro- 
man letters and works 
gradually toward the 
more modern letter- 
ing alphabets. 


Illustrated instruc- 
tions show how to 
use lettering pens, 
how using a broad 
line pencil teaches 
good lettering 
strokes and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters. 


And as for novelties 
which rightfully be- 
long in any series of 
lettering lessons, you 
find abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
as well as 13 extra 
monograms, shown 
on the cover—some- 
thing new which puts 
fun in the lessons. 


Get these twenty-one plates 
with their twelve alphabets. 
Make your lessons interest- 
ing as well as instructive. 


No.120 Price $1.00 








ae 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS 
The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
1710 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


A Two-Book 


Craft Library 
Keyed To 
Your Teaching Needs 

















STIMULATING PROJECTS—lIt's easy to find the right project for the 


L 
right time. 500 projects ineach book guarantee seasonable, interesting 
subjects. 


AMAZING VARIETY—Each book isdividedinto three complete sections. 
Book | contains information on Toy Craft, Paper Craft, Relief Craft—Book 2 
tells how to do Cardboard and Wood Craft, Cloth Craft, Metal Craft. 


SATISFYING RESULTS—Pupils achieve success and acquire skills 


with this ‘‘double check'’ method of written and pictured instructions. 


Send $7.50 today for your two-volume, 1000-project library of Creative 
Art Crafts, Books 1 and 2, by Pedro deLemos. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1710 Printers Building Worcester 8, Massachusetts 

















SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
FOR 


Inspired Teaching Tomorrow 











The simple act of filling in, clipping, and mailing this 
coupon brings you 10 idea-packed issues of SCHOOL 
ARTS. These ten teaching tools mean exciting art educa- 
tion lesson suggestions, project ideas, and _ illustrated 
teaching material every month. 


SCHOOL ARTS also helps you to organize your art 
education programs and to see them through to the 


ability-developing, skill-creating climax, the goal of every 
art educator. 





LOOKING AHEAD 
IN THE 1947-48 








eens = *** IL THE COUPON TODAY 
MA AY ..AND 
November a and welcome to our subscription list! 
December Home and a ae a a a aa ae A a See ee 
Town 1 
deans iis, ' SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE , 
Fab y pape ' 1710 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. ' 
ne paar el Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS. 1 
March Integration I ae ae 4 
April Pan American . a as \ 
May Child Art Name 
June Drawing and , Address ' 
Painting ' 
City State ' 
i 




















THIS CHRISTMAS ... decorate your own! With 


Prang Textile Colors your Christmas money goes 


far and your gifts are really smart! 


Be sure to use the reliable colors that won't wash 
out. PRANG Textile Colors are the product of 
extensive research and exhaustive tests, and they 
carry the Good Housekeeping seal. Just follow 
the simple directions and you‘and your students 
will run no risk of having your work wash out. 


Ask for PRANG Textile Colors and accept no 


substitutes. 


“DO IT YOURSELF” booklet 


illustrated in color. Full of smart de- 
signs and ideas. . . . Send 25 cents. 


Complete PRANG Textile Color Kit 
Everything needed to easily decorate countless 
articles. Anyone can do it. Only $4.00 at your 

| dealer's—if not avail- 
y / Bess \ able send direct... . 
Booklet is included. 





TAT OR g REFUND 
<M oF “4 


ps 
Guaranteed by a 


Goed Housekeepi 
The 1907 Kit itself is peg 


~ 
wonderful gift too! 45 aoveristo WES 









Be sure they're 


ont ort 


TEXTILE COLORS 
for Glorious Gifts 
THAT LAST! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. SA-32 Sandusky, Ohio 


Send complete Kit including booklet. | enclose $4 
Send “Do It Yourself’ and design sheet. | enclose 2 


Name 
Address 


City....... State 
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